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Pursuant to a resolution of the Judicial Con- 
ference at its September session, 1941, the Chief 
Justice of the United States appointed a Com- 
mittee of four circuit judges and three district 
judges, headed by Senior Circuit Judge Calvert 
Magruder, to consider standards of qualifications 
of probation officers. The report of the Committee 
was presented to the September, 1942, meeting of 
the Judicial Conference and was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted. Those responsible for the 
appointment of probation officers—and parole 
officers, too—will be especially interested in this 
thoughtfully-prepared and authoritative “Report 
of the Committee on Standards of Qualifications 
of Probation Officers” (p.3). 


Federal Judge Carroll C. Hincks, a member 
of the Committee on Punishment for Crime whose 
report was published in the July-October issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, addressed the Section on 


This Issue in Brief 


Criminal Law of the American Bar Association, at 
its annual meeting in Detroit, on the subject, 
“Possibilities of Parole Under the Proposed Federal 
Corrections Act.” We are privileged to present his 
address in this issue (p.8). 

An effective system of parole is essential to any 
effective penal system, declares Judge Hincks. But 
in his opinion the conquest of recidivism is beyond 
the capacity of the small army of professional 
workers in the correctional field. Judge Hincks 
suggests that the battle against recidivism can be 
won only by the discriminate recruitment of an 
army of volunteers from the community “‘who by 
personal contact will open up to the parolee a 
wholesome social life sufficient to satisfy his fund- 
amental human instincts.” In his thoughtful and 
realistic treatment of the problem, Judge Hincks 
outlines the plan of organization of volunteer 
association, illustrates how they will operate as a 
second front attack on recidivism, considers the 
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features of the proposed Corrections Act, and 
points out how the possibilites of parole fall within 
the provisions of the Act. 

The editors consider Judge Hincks’ far-reaching 
analysis a salient and most stimulating portrayal 
of one way in which the community can share in 
the offensive against crime. 


The probation officer must adopt the same 
attitude toward the narcotic addict that society 
is learning to maintain toward the recovered mental 
patient, asserts Dr. J. D. Reichard, Medical 
Officer in Charge of the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky., and one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on narcotic addiction. In his 
scholarly and systematic treatment of “The Role 
of the Probation Officer in the Treatment of Drug 
Addiction” (p.15) he clarifies misconceptions about 
the principal addictive drugs and their method 
of action, discusses the treatment of addiction, and 
sets forth the responsibilities of the probation 
officer in the treatment program. Law-enforcement 
officers, prosecuting attorneys, judges, probation 
officers, penal administrators, hospital authorities, 
and also the general reader will find it worth 
while to read Dr. Reichard’s sound and practical 
treatise. 


Impressed by Professor J. P. Shalloo’s fine 
work as issue editor of The Annals’ symposium 
on “Crime in the United States” (September, 1941) 
and compiler and editor of the Criminological 
Research Bulletin (1939), the editors of FEDERAL 
PROBATION asked the University of Pennsylvania 
professor to write on the subject, “Trends in 
Criminological Research” (p. 21). Tracing the 
influence of various schools of thought in the 
history of crime research, Professor Shalloo con- 
cludes that no single answer is possible and that 
“only cooperative study yielding tentative conclu- 
sions can furnish us with clues and insights which 
may suggest the next step.” 


Sociologist Walter Coutu of the University of 
Texas accounts for “The Criminal Personality” 
(p. 25) on the basis of W. I. Thomas’s four funda- 
mental wishes. The thesis of his article is that all 
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behavior—criminal or otherwise—is normal for the 
conditions under which it occurs. In interesting 
lucid style Professor Coutu demonstrates how and 
why “Skinny Dugan,” a delinquent from the othe 
side of the tracks, gratifies his individual wishes 
through expression in delinquent conduct. 


When properly identified, studied, trained, and 
supervised, the mentally deficient probationer or 
parolee should show a higher ratio of successfy] 
outcome than any other group, according to Dr. 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, psychologist. In “The Mentally 
Deficient Probationer and Parolee” (p.30), Dr. 
Yepsen compares the frequency of mental de. 
ficiency in the general population with the offender 
population, reviews some of the primary character. 
istics of the mentally deficient, and describes the 
types of offenses usually committed by this class 
of offenders. He concludes with some helpful 
guiding principles in supervising the mentally 
deficient and assisting him to achieve a satisfactory 
social adjustment. 


“A Yardstick for Measuring Juvenile Courts” 
(p.34) is the third of FEDERAL PROBATION’s 
series of articles on correctional programs. The 
author, Judge Donald E. Long of the Court of 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Portland, 
Oreg., gives emphasis to some “units of measure- 
ment” which he considers basic in evaluating a 
juvenile-court program. “In many communities,” 
says Judge Long, “children are still treated as 
criminals, and no effort has been made to approach 
their behavior problems with intelligence consistent 
with a philosophy to protect and rehabilitate.” 


Kimpton Ellis, Los Angeles attorney at law, 
is the author of “The Lawyer’s Part in the Con- 
munity’s Fight Against Crime” (p. 37). “Lawyers 
are peculiarly qualified to render invaluable service 
to the community in this field,’”’ observes Mr. Ellis. 
For many years profoundly interested in delin- 
quency and crime prevention and treatment, and 
the work of the public defender and legal aid 
program, Mr. Ellis brings to focus what the legal 
profession is doing and can do to assist a community 
in its crime-prevention efforts. 
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0 THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 
or SENIOR CIRCUIT JUDGES: 


At the meeting of the Judicial Conference in 
October, 1940, 

It was declared to be the sense of the Conference 
that in view of the responsibility and volume of their 
work, probation officers should be appointed solely 
on the basis of merit without regard to political con- 
siderations; and that training, experience, and traits 
of character appropriate to the specialized work of 
a probation officer should in every instance be 
deemed essential qualifications. 


No more specific qualifications were formulated 
at that time. But pursuant to a resolution of the 
Judicial Conference at its September session, 1941, 
the Chief Justice appointed your committee “to 
consult with the Director and report to a future 
meeting of a Conference whether it would be ad- 
visable for the Conference to supplement its general 
statement of principle by recommending to the 
District Courts definite qualifications to be required 
of persons considered for appointment as probation 
officers and, if so, what those qualifications should 
be.” 

To assist the work of your committee, Mr. 
Chappell, the Chief of Probation of the Admin- 
istrative Office, wrote a letter to 30 recognized 
authorities in the correctional field for their opin- 
ions as to the desirability of a definite standard 
of qualifications in selecting probation officers for 
the Federal service and soliciting from them a 
statement of the standards of education and ex- 
perience which they would favor. The answers 
received by Mr. Chappell to this inquiry are sum- 
marized in the issue of Federal Probation, January- 
March, 1942, pp. 7-16. The suggestions made by 
these qualified experts in the field have been con- 
sidered by your committee and have been very 
helpful to it in its deliberations. 


Your committee met in Philadelphia on March 
24, 1942, with Mr. Chandler and Mr. Chappell 
in attendance. 

Many of the authorities who responded to Mr. 
Chappell’s letter favored putting the probation 
officers under the civil service system and selecting 
them by civil service examinations. This method 
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has been tried before, with results not altogether 
satisfactory; as a result of this the Congress vested 
in the District Courts the responsibility for ap- 
pointing probation officers. Your committee has 
not considered the question whether it would be 
desirable to go back to the civil service system, 
because this question was not within the terms 
of our assignment. 

From the Director’s report to us, we are satis- 
fied that the general statement of principle adopted 
by the Judicial Conference in 1940, above quoted, 
has been helpful in improving the quality of men 
selected by the District Courts for probation 
officers. We are satisfied, also, that it would be 
still more helpful if the Judicial Conference would 
formulate more detailed recommendations to the 
district judges as to the minimum qualifications 
which ought to be insisted upon. The Congress 
has made provision for a considerable increase in 
the number of probation officers to be appointed 
during the next fiscal year. It is vital for the 
future of the service that men of the highest caliber 
be selected for the additional appointments so 
provided. 

The chief probation officer of the Court of Gener- 
al Sessions, New York City, has well observed: 

I think it is true that the man on the street has 
very little respect for the worker in the correctional 
field, because, in too many instances, the worker in 
the correctional field has no better training for his 
job, and no greater mastery of specialized tech- 
niques, than’ the man on the street possesses himself. 
Thirty-two years of practical work in the field of 
probation have convinced me that if the probation 
service is to be raised to the level of a profession, if 
we are to attempt to develop adequate knowledge 
through study and research in order to broaden our 
techniques of rehabilitation, then the standards of 
education and training for the probation service 
cannot be fixed on too high a level. To work for any- 
thing short of that, is to condemn the probation 
service to a hit-or-miss method of treating human 


beings, which will prevent the probation system 
from growing to its greatest potentialities. 


The qualifications necessary for effective proba- 
tion service grow out of and are definitely related 
to the nature of the work. Broadly speaking the 
method of probation is the adjustment of an offen- 
der to society outside of prison, largely by his 
own efforts with the guidance and help of a pro- 
bation officer. Impersonal facilities have next to 
no part in the process. Reliance is placed in the 
personal influence which the probation officer can 
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exert. Hence the importance of his being a strong 
person is manifest. 

The work of a Federal probation officer is of 
two principal kinds: first and primary, the super- 
vision of persons on probation and parole who 
have been committed to his charge; second, the 
investigation between conviction and sentence of 
persons convicted, known as presentence investi- 
gation, for the purpose of furnishing the judge 
with all available information bearing upon the 
problem of sentence. Each of these functions calls 
for abilities of a professional nature. 

Understanding and devotion are both necessary 
for effective supervision. The basis for granting 
probation is that the offender has within him 
qualities which if they can be evoked, will enable 
him to save himself. The task of the probation 
officer is to reach this better part of the offender’s 
nature, to assist him in overcoming the factors 
that have led before to his delinquency, and to 
give what is good within him a chance to grow 
until it becomes dominant, secure in the mastery. 

To accomplish this purpose, the probation 
officer must be able to appraise both the individual 
and his relation to the community. Although the 
probation officer cannot be a physician or a psy- 
chiatrist, he must know enough about the physio- 
logical and mental conditions affecting conduct, 
to recognize them when he sees them, to secure 
expert advice from specialists when it is indicated, 
and in a normal case to be able to advise his charge 
in developing a healthful regimen for body and 
mind. He must have the skill to bring out the 
sound impulses that are in the man until through 
continuing exercise they become habit, and reason- 
ably insure against moral relapse. 

The probation officer must also know the pro- 
bationer in relation to his environment, including 
the social institutions which influence persons so 
profoundly, the family, employment, the church, 
besides many others. Frequently the probation 
officer has to work on these, to mould conditions 
more favorable to the offender, because it may have 
been evils around him which contributed to the 
wrong-doing of the probationer, or even caused 
it. The probation officer must be able to find and 
activate forces in the community adapted to the 
probationer that can help him. The commonest 
service of this kind is to help him find work. 
Suitable employment is one of the largest factors 
for success in probation. 

Also the probationer’s relations with his family, 
their attitude toward him, his associates, his use 
of his leisure time, his religious sanctions or lack 
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of them, and many other elements in his go¢ia] 
environment bear upon his prospect of rehabij. 
tation. The probation officer must understand them 
all, interpret and mediate between the probatione 
and those with whom his life is lived, and promote 
harmony between them if he is to do his work 
well. Most difficult of all perhaps, he must know 
how to do it unobtrusively, encouraging the proba. 
tioner to work out his own salvation, but giving 
him the word of approval here and counsel of 
admonition there that may mean the difference 
between success and failure. 

Presentence investigation is less exacting than 
supervision because it involves only diagnosis and 
not treatment. The difference is between analysis 
of character and building it. Still presentence in. 
vestigation makes large demands upon the pro- 
bation officer. It requires ability to elicit facts 
from all kinds of persons, literate or illiterate, 
truthful or deceiving, cooperative or suspicious and 
reluctant, and to weigh the value of statements 
made. Then the probation officer must be able to 
formulate the data in a clear, logical report. This 
is very like the statement of facts in a law-suit 
which is one of the severest tests of a lawyer's 
skill. In those cases which are numerous in which 
the court desires in presentence reports the officer’s 
conclusions from the facts reported and his recom- 
mendation for disposition, whether probation or 
imprisonment and perhaps the length of term, the 
probation officer needs understanding of human 
nature and ability to prognosticate the future of 
the offender, which are faculties of the highest order. 

Always intelligence must be fused with devotion, 
zeal for others, in order to make an effective pro- 
bation officer. The probation service is no place 
for a man who is inclined to do his work mechan- 
ically or to watch the clock. Home visits have often 
to be made in the evening. If times of stress come 
to the probationer, the officer must help him fight 
his way through and out. The officers who are 
known for their success in reclaiming offenders 
are officers who give their efforts without stint, 
careless of themselves. They work with a purpose 
not to be denied; it gives them patience, steadiness, 
and resolution that overcomes obstacles. Only gen- 
uine attachment to one’s fellow men, desire to help 
them are sufficient motives for a probation officer. 
Nothing less can be counted upon to sustain him 
for long in his labors or to gain and hold the con- 
fidence of his charges that is indispensable. 

Obviously education without the native qual- 
ities of mind and heart that are needed, cannot 
make a good probation officer any more than 
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ghooling without the right personality can make 
4 lawyer, doctor, minister, or teacher. But 
itis equally fallacious to assume as is too frequently 
done, that anybody of good character can qualify 
as a probation officer without regard to his edu- 
cation or experience in similar work. The skills 
in supervision and presentence investigation dis- 
cussed above do not merely happen; they are not 
talents which anybody coming from entirely un- 
related occupations can quickly pick up. They are 
both tested and developed by appropriate education 
and by previous work in related field. To select 
probation officers without regard to these elements 
and even in the absence of them as sometimes 
unfortunately happens, is to go ahead more or 
less blindly in a matter in which the utmost care 
is indicated. It is possible on the other hand by 
requiring suitable preparation and proof of cap- 
ability as a prerequisite to the appointment of 
a probation officer, to minimize the risk of an 
unfortunate selection, and to have a high degree 
of assurance that the appointee will succeed. Every 
consideration of reason would seem to point to 
this course. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, it 
goes without saying that all persons appointed as 
probation officers must possess exemplary charac- 
ter, and good health and vigor. 

Some age range at the time of appointment 
should be set. Various suggestions have been made 
by the experts in the field. Though the drawing of 
an exact line is necessarily arbitrary we think, 
upon the whole, that the range should be between 
24 and 45 years. A probation officer should be old 
enough to have reasonably mature judgment, and 
young enough to be energetic because the work 
makes exacting physical as well as intellectual 
demands upon the probation officer. Supervision 
requires that as far as possible the probation officer 
should visit the probationer or his family in his 
home, in addition to the calls made by the proba- 
tioner at the probation office. Presentence investi- 
gations also involve much going about. These activ- 
ities are difficult for an older man and are likely 
to be shunned by him. The minimum age limit 
of 24 years may perhaps be considered rather 
low. Observation indicates, however, that young 
men of strong personalities, if their character is 
settled, can often work more effectively with offen- 
ders than older persons, particularly with the large 
number of younger offenders. It would hardly seem 
wise to bar from consideration for appointment 
persons between 24 and 30 years of age, but in 
the case of applicants within that range, perhaps 
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special scrutiny should be given to the reliability 
of their judgment. 

The applicant should have a liberal education 

of not less than collegiate grade, evidenced by a 
bachelor’s degree (B. A. or B. S.) from a college 
of recognized standing, or its equivalent. The 
functions of probation officers above explained 
clearly call for general knowledge and mental dis- 
cipline not attained short of a college course or its 
equivalent. Not only is a college degree some evi- 
dence of intellectual capacity on the part of the 
holder, but it indicates an ambition and initiative 
which are valuable traits in a probation officer. 
With the means of self-help which are plentiful 
in colleges of this generation, poverty generally 
will not prevent an earnest person from going to 
college. A college education is not a substitute for 
common sense. But persons with common sense 
are as numerous proportionately in college as out, 
and common sense combined with education is 
more effective than common sense without it. The 
range and depth of understanding involved in the 
service of a probation officer are such that normally 
a college education should be regarded as pre- 
requisite to the position. ; 

Provision for equivalents of standards is at- 
tended with difficulty and is opposed by some of 
the authorities in the field on the ground that it 
affords too large a loophole for the defeat of the 
standards. But there may be instances where 
experience of an especially valuable kind or demon- 
strated capacity for case work may compensate 
for incompleteness in formal education. We are 
not prepared to recommend an inflexible require- 
ment of a college education. It is conceivable that 
1 year of study or a year of social work might be 
as useful as 2 years of a general college course. 
A person with successful experience in probation 
work or, more generally, in work with persons for 
their benefit, might be accepted without a college 
degree. But it is to be hoped that the appointment 
of probation officers without a college education 
would be the very rare exception, and made only 
when the candidate overcame the adverse pre- 
sumption against him by positive achievement in 
a related field constituting unequivocal evidence 
of his fitness. 

In addition to possessing a college education, 
applicants for appointment should have experience 
in personnel work for the welfare of others of not 
less than 2 years, or 2 years of specific training for 
welfare work (a) in a school for social service of 
recognized standing, or (b) in a professional course 
of a college or university of recognized standing. 
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Mere amateurs having neither experience in welfare 
work of substantial character nor definite training 
for it ought not to be appointed probation officers. 
The risk of failure is too great. Previous success 
in comparable work is the best demonstration of 
competence. It may be gained in a wide range of 
personal service conducted for the benefit of others. 
State and local probation services and other ed- 
ucational guidance services, not custodial, in cor- 
rectional systems, would be directly in line. Expe- 
rience in many other types of personal service 
would be good preparation. Teachers, school super- 
intendents, lawyers whose practice had been con- 
cerned with personal problems of individuals, 
settlement and welfare workers, workers in phil- 
anthropic and character building agencies, and 
many others, would be eligible. The test would 
be whether the work presented had to do with 
the guidance of persons for their development or 
benefit. 

In the absence of actual experience, a 2-year 
course of definite training for welfare work in an 
institution of professional grade would meet the 
qualification above stated. Field work under super- 
vision is very generally a part of the program of 
such institutions, thereby affording a test of prac- 
tical ability. The important point is that no one 
should be appointed probation officer who has not 
shown in advance either by experience in compar- 
able work or by a definite professional training for 
the task, that he has both the understanding and 
the will to work with others for their welfare and 
improvement. 

The foregoing recommendations as to requisite 
education and experience are by no means a novelty 
in the field. We are informed that in the probation 
department of the Court of General Sessions, New 
York City, “every probation officer appointed has 
been a university graduate, preferably those who 
majored in the social sciences, and who has either 
a certificate from a school of social work, or has 
worked at least 3 years with a social agency pos- 
sessing acceptable standards.” 

Finally, we recommend that appointment as a 
Federal probation officer should be probationary 
for a period of 6 months, at the end of which time 
the appointment should be made permanent if the 
service rendered has been deemed satisfactory by 
the court. Under the present law probation officers 
are legally subject to removal at the pleasure of 
the court. However, the removal of an officer once 
appointed is often embarrassing. If it were definitely 
understood at the outset that an appointment 
would be made on probation for a 6-month period, 
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mistakes in appointments not apparent until the 
officer had entered on his service, could be more 
easily corrected. 

Your committee believes that in the case of 
newly appointed probation officers, their effective 
adaptation to the job would be greatly assisteg 
by a course of in-service training, preferably jp 
regional conferences throughout the country, rather 
than at Washington. Mr. Chappell and Mr. 
Chandler have given much thought to such a 
program. We recommend that in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1943-44, an additional item of 
$10,000 be included to make provision for such 
in-service training. We believe also that provision 
should be made for some increase of the head. 
quarters staff of the office of Chief of Probation 
in order that there may be a more adequate survey 
of the work of probation officers in the field. 

The Administrative Office, and particularly the 
Chief of Probation, stand ready at all times to 
cooperate with the District Courts in analyzing 
the qualifications of applicants for appointment as 
probation officers with a view to determining 
whether those qualifications measure up to the 
recommended standards and in conducting com- 
petitive examinations if desired by the court. We 
recommend that the attention of the District 
Courts be called to the availability of the Admin- 
istrative Office for this important service. 


Summarizing, your committee recommends that 
the Conference adopt the following resolution with 


reference to qualifications for appointment as 
probation officer: 


Resolved,That the Judicial Conference reaffirms 
the resolution adopted at its meeting in October, 
1940, expressing the sense of the Conference that 
in view of the responsibility and volume of their 
work, probation officers should be appointed solely 
on the basis of merit without regard to political 
considerations; and that training, experience, and 
traits of character appropriate to the specialized 
work of a probation officer should in every in- 
stance be deemed essential qualifications. 


Resolved further, That the Judicial Conference 
recommend to the various District Courts that 
in all future appointments of probation officers 
the appointee should be required to possess the 
following qualifications: 


(1) Exemplary character. 

(2) Good health and vigor. 

(8) An age at the time of appointment within 
the range of 24 to 45 years inclusive. 
(4) A liberal education of not less than col- 
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legiate grade, evidenced by a bachelor’s degree 
(B. A. or B. S.) from a college of recognized 
standing, or its equivalent. 

(5) Experience in personnel work for the 
welfare of others of not less than 2 years, or 
2 years of specific training for welfare work 
(a) in a school of social service of recognized 
standing, or (b) in a professional course of a 
college or university of recognized standing. 


Resolved further, That the Conference recom- 
mend to the various District Courts that future 
appointments of probation officers should be for 
aprobationary period of 6 months, the appointment 
to become permanent at the end of that period 
it the service is deemed satisfactory by the court. 


Resolved further, That the Conference call the 
attention of the various District Courts to the 
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availability of the Administrative Office for the 
service of analyzing the qualifications of applicants 
for appointment with a view to determining 
whether such qualifications measure up to the 
recommended standards, and for the service of 
conducting competitive examinations, if desired 
by the court. 
Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 
CALVERT MAGRUDER, Chairman 


Members of the Committee: 

HONORABLE KIMBROUGH STONE 

HONORABLE AUGUSTUS N. HAND 
HONORABLE SAMUEL H. SIBLEY 
HONORABLE ADOLPHUS F. ST. SURE 
HONORABLE WILLIAM H. KIRKPATRICK 
HONORABLE F. RYAN DUFFY 

HONORABLE CALVERT MAGRUDER, Chairman 


Notes on Selecting a Probation Officer 


ENIOR Circuit Judge Samuel H. Sibley of 

the Fifth Circuit was a member of the Ju- 
dicial Conference Committee on Standards of 
Qualifications of Probation Officers. At the meet- 
ing of the Committee in Philadelphia Judge Sibley 
reviewed those factors in selection which he be- 
lieves the court should consider in the appoint- 
ment of probation officers. Impressed by Judge 
Sibley’s clear and forthright statement, the Editors 
asked permission to print the outline from which 
he spoke. The notes, which follow, vividly portray 
what training, experience, and traits of character 
Judge Sibley deems essential for effective probation 
work. 

“The appointment (of a probation officer) is 
not patronage, but a most important judicial act; 
he is the judge’s assistant. 

“Don’t appoint for friendship, or because ap- 
Plicant needs the job. 

“Don’t permit either friendly or political pres- 
sure. Let it be known that such effort will not 


be effective, but prejudicial. 


“The golden rule is: Among all those available, 
take the man best fitted, all things considered, 
to do the job. 

“Points to be weighed: 

General character the highest 

Age: Not less than 28 or over 50 

Physical health and general practical in- 
telligence 

Sincere desire to do this kind of work 

Preparation for it: College education very 
desirable, but not indispensable. Either suc- 
cessful practical experience in such work, 
or special instruction in it. 

‘‘Firmness and sympathy; neither will do alone. 

‘‘Understanding of the prejudices and outlooks 
of the community or locality and the problems 
and temptations likely to be met. 

“An appreciation of the spiritual values in life, 
and some capacity to appeal to them.” 
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N EFFECTIVE system of parole is essential 

to any effective penal system. To be sure, 

in a well-run, modern reformatory the prisoner 
may be expected to acquire a more amenable 
social attitude as a result of intelligent prison 
discipline. Vital gaps in his elementary education 
may have been filled and some useful vocational 
training received. As a result, he may leave the 
institution better equipped than when he entered 
to fill a useful place in civil life. However, the 
overnight change from the completely artificial 
life in an institution under continuous restraint 
and free from economic and social pressures to 
the untrammeled life of an individual in a highly 
competitive society necessarily requires an adjust- 
ment of great difficulty for every prisoner. The 
view, so widely held by the lay public, that parole 
is a sheer act of grace too often undeserved, is the 
product of lack of perspective. Rather, parole is 
the only available technique which is directly con- 
cerned with this process of transition. And unless 
its ultimate objective of a successful adjustment 
is achieved, the expensive investment in the pris- 
oner’s training at the institution will be wasted 
and still another recidivist will be in the making. 


Disciplinary Approach 


Parole approaches its objective by two paths. 
First, the supervisory and disciplinary powers which 
play a large part in the institutional program, 
instead of being abruptly terminated, are continued 
in a modified form throughout the period of parole. 
And because parole is subject to revocation at- 
tended by further confinement, the process has 
just as much restraining effect on the paroled 
prisoner as fear of punishment generally has on 
the potential criminal. For imprisonment comes 
to the potential criminal at large in the community 
only after he actually commits a crime and has 
been detected and convicted: generally he min- 
imizes the imminence of these successive processes. 

* An address before the Section on Criminal Law of the American 
Bar Association at its annual meeting in Detroit, on August 24, 1942. 
For a report of the proposed Federal Corrections Act see the “‘Re- 


port of the Judicial Conference of the Committee on Punishment for 
Crime,”” FEDERAL ERORATION Quarterly, July-September, 1942, pn. 


Possibilities of Parole Under the Proposed 
Federal Corrections Act’ 


By JUDGE CARROLL C. HINCKS 
United States District Court, District of Connecticut 


But the parolee knows that even without the com. 
mission of an actual crime, antisocial conduct such 
as habitual drinking to excess, or bad associations 
or inadequate work effort, may result in his forth. 
with return to the institution, revocation of his 
parole, and further imprisonment. And if parole 
supervision is adequate, the parolee will view re. 
vocation as an immediately imminent possibility, 


Social Approach 

But parole also pursues its objective by a 
more friendly path. It recognizes that the eventual 
return of the parolee to lawlessness can be pre. 
vented only by bringing about a reasonably satis. 
factory adjustment of the parolee to society. In 
this task, friendly sympathy and practical assist- 
ance are factors far more effective than fear of 
further punishment. For the average parolee, like 
the normal American, can be better led than 
driven. And sound character cannot be built upon 
compulsion alone. 


Security of Employment Essential 


Progress along this path requires first of all 
that the parolee shall have a job. Only through 
honest self-support can the self-respect essential 
to rehabilitation be accomplished. Without a 
chance for honest self-support, economic pressures 
will eventually cause a return to crime. Thus 
under an adequate system of parole a suitable 
job will be available to the parolee immediately 
on release. And any future unemployment ex- 
perienced the parole officer will take as a danger 
signal requiring intensive observation and super- 
vision. If, notwithstanding all available assistance, 
the unemployment continues to the point where 
the parolee is actually without means of support, 
it is highly important that the parole officer shall 
see to it that necessary sustenance is actually 
obtained from the public authorities. And if matters 
come to such a pass that sustenance is not avail- 
able from any source, it is far better that parole 
should be revoked before a crime actually occurs. 
I very much fear that such painful situations may 
become prevalent at the end of the war. If so, it 
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gould be highly desirable, I think, that parolees 
should be brought into some institution until pro- 
yision for their civil employment can be made. 
[wish greatly that for parolees in this predicament 
ome sort of camps might be available which 
yould save them from undeserved penal stigma 
and give them work on useful projects with a 
minimum curtailment of personal liberty. If such 
facilities are not available, rather than leave them 
to the choice of starving or stealing, it will be 
better to return them to the penal institution 
preferably under some privileged status. 

In providing jobs for parolees, it is generally 
desirable that the employer shall know of their 
record, and a wise parole officer will generally 
insist on this disclosure. Otherwise the parolee 
wil live in continual fear that a disclosure of 
his record will destroy his means of livelihood. 
Under the pressure of this fear, he will be partic- 
ularly vulnerable to practical forms of blackmail 
by former bad associates. By insisting on this 
disclosure, parole can greatly reduce the number 
of peripatetic criminals who hold a job only until 
overtaken by their past. 

Recently I had to sentence a young man whose 
record showed a long succession of petty delin- 
quencies, arrests, and successive sentences. Yet 
his intelligence was so quick and his personality 
30 pleasing that between sentences he had no 
difficulty in finding jobs. But as the practice of 
fingerprinting employees became more prevalent, 
he adopted the practice of working only until the 
time for fingerprinting arrived. Then he would 
move on in a rented car which he would return 
only if convenient. In all his career he had never 
been released on parole. One may well wonder if 
he might not have settled down and become an 
exceedingly useful citizen if after serving a sentence 
he had been released under the supervision of a 
firm but helpful parole officer who had insisted 
that his first employer should be informed of his 
record. This simple disclosure might have been 
effective to free him from the shackles of his past. 


Normal Social Life Essential 


But a gainful occupation by itself is no com- 
plete assurance against antisocial tendencies. For 
the employed parolee, the most difficult and dan- 
gerous time of day is in his leisure hours. Conscious 
of the prison stigma that is on him, perhaps still 
smarting from the bitterness of punishment, under 
injunction to keep away from old associations 
Which were perhaps a contributing cause of his 
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crime, the parolee whether he knows it or not 
is desperately in need of normal friendly contacts 
to tie him into community life. Only the develop- 
ment of such contacts can make him feel that a 
lawful mode of life, notwithstanding its sweat and 
monotony, has compensating satisfactions. 


Need for Volunteer Participation 


We must not delude ourselves into thinking 
that these imperative human needs can be directly 
supplied by the professional parole officer. There 
never have been and never can be enough of them 
to do the job. Nor can the parole officer after a 
strenuous day in his office and in the field fairly 
be expected to abandon his own family every 
evening in order to satisfy the hunger of his pa- 
rolees for human companionship. But even if pro- 
fessional officers had the available time, it would 
not serve. The parolee yearns not for closer con- 
tacts with one having drastic disciplinary powers 
over him. He wants rather a few friends with 
whom he can chum around without reserve and: 
on equal terms. Indeed, it would be of doubtful 
wisdom for the official parole officer to dilute the 
effectiveness of his disciplinary prestige by too 
informal association with the parolee. And the 
parolee on his part will normally meet social ap- 
proaches from official personnel with an attitude 
of mixed suspicion and reserve. 

I think we must face the fact that a decisive 
victory over recidivism is beyond the capacity of 
a small army of professional officers, no matter 
how skillful and devoted they may be. The battle 
against recidivism can be won only by enlisting 
with careful discrimination an army of volunteers 
from the community at large, who by personal 
contacts will open up to the parolee a wholesome 
social life sufficient to satisfy his fundamental 
human instincts. 

But how shall this volunteer army be enlisted 
and organized? Will not the task of enlistment 
and organization exceed even our potential capac- 
ities? 


Proposed Procedure for Volunteer Participation 


I agree that the task cannot be accomplished 
overnight; doubtless it will take years of patient, 
step-by-step development. But I have confidence 
that with the aid of sustained impetus from in- 
spiring leadership cloaked with necessary authority, 
it is not chimerical to expect that in a period of 
years the whole country could be studded with 
voluntary parole associations well adapted to do. 
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a thoroughly competent job. Such associations even 

now flourish in England and in other countries, 
notably Scandinavian. And in this country for 
upwards of two generations we have had in this 
general field various forms of prisoners’ aid soci- 
eties and prison associations, many of which need 
only official encouragement and some adaptation 
to serve effectively in this particular field. Let me 
sketch an outline of the simple, community organ- 
ization and its procedure as I visualize it. 

To head a local association in any American 
city some solid, tolerant citizen with a broad under- 
standing of human nature and wide-spread per- 
sonal contacts, would first be selected. Let’s call 
him the local ‘‘Major.’ He would enlist perhaps 
half a dozen “Captains.” In the average indus- 
trial city some would be connected with industries; 
others perhaps with mercantile establishments. 
Then, when the local official parole officer has 
word that a prisoner is ready for return to that 
city on parole, he will give the detail of the case 
to the local major who, perhaps after discussion 
with his captains, will definitely assign the case 
to the captain who by age, position, etc., would 
be the most suitable for that particular case. The 
captain thus in charge, if requested by the parole 
officer, will help to find for the parolee an approved 
job and a place to live. And the parolee will shortly 
be on the scene. 

The volunteer captain will then perhaps, 
through the employer’s good offices, make a 
contact with the foreman under whom the parolee 
will be working and attempt to enlist his sym- 
pathetic interest in the case. And either through 
the foreman or perhaps some one in the employ- 
ment office the captain will try to find at least 
two employees of reasonably steady habits who 
by age and personal tastes might be expected to 
have some common interests with the parolee. To 
these employees, the status of the parolee and his 
need of friendly contacts will be sympathetically 
described. This, followed by an appeal to their 
civic responsibilities, I am confident would gen- 
erally be enough to enlist them for purposes of 
that case in a status which we might designate 
as “friends of parole.” The captain then by similar 
methods will enlist two more “friends” from the 
neighborhood of the parolee’s residence. 


Field of Volunteer Participation 


What then would be the active duties of this 
little squad of “friends”? In general terms, the 
objective will be to draw the parolee into the 
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social life of the community. The “how” will de. 
pend on the community resources and the per. 
sonalities of those involved in the relationship, 
Perhaps a friend will break the ice by suggesting 
that they go to a movie. Another may sugges 
bowling at the YMCA. One may drop in fo 
an evening chat. Another may suggest a good 
place to eat. The “friends” will know how they 
like to spend their own leisure. They will be asked 
merely to make a point of frequently including 
the parolee in their own social rounds. 

There will be a number of things the “friends” 
won’t do. They won’t preach, and they won’ 
peach. Preaching will arouse antagonism. Peaching 
will arouse suspicion. Both practices would tend 
to destroy the very essence of the desired relation. 
ship with the parolee. All matters of discipline 
should be left to the official personnel. The parole 
officer will do all the “preaching” that seems 
advisable and the parolee must have no basis for 
viewing the “friends” as spies passing on infor- 
mation which might set in motion the disciplinary 
powers of the official personnel. All such informa- 
tion the parole officer will need, to be sure, but 
he must contrive to get it, as heretofore, without 
offense to a relationship which is or ought to be 
confidential. 

I should hope that each friend who accepted 
assignment to a case would make a point of spend- 
ing two evenings a week with the parolee for the 
first month or 6 weeks. By that time in the normal 
case the most critical period of parole will be 
over. The parolee then, instead of feeling like an 
outcast, will have some confidence that he can 
support himself and without subjecting himself to 
embittering social rebuffs can take pleasure in 
participating in a friendly mode of life, all without 
collision with constituted authority. His attitude 
will become one of friendly cooperation rather than 
sullen antagonism. And thereafter the contacts 
between the “friends” and the parolee can be 
allowed to taper off gradually throwing the parolee 
increasingly on his own social initiative. 

Throughout, of course, the captain of the case 
will be in touch with the “friends” assigned. He 
will make suggestions to the friends as to available 
activities, suitable for participation by the parolee. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he will call his squad into 
conference to canvass the progress and possibilities 
of the case. Occasionally, in a case in which per- 
sonalities clash he may relieve one “friend” and 
substitute another. If a parolee changes his work 
or residence, it may prove desirable to enlist some 
new “friends” for the case. And when the parolee 
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comfortably adjusted and free from dan- 
gerous habits, the captain, preferably after dis- 
cussing the case with the parole officer, may con- 
dude the volunteer participation in the case and 
give the “friends” involved a rest until their help 
is needed again. 

I am satisfied that this simple, elastic, and 
cstless organization is all that would be necessary 
to fill an urgent need in most communities. It 
might prove desirable, especially as an aid to stim- 
ylate the spread of local associations, to group the 
“Majors” of the several communities under a county 
or State “Colonel.”’ But to avoid the obvious evils 


of overcentralization—evils to which the Federal 


establishment is especially vulnerable—I should 
hope that, in functioning, all contacts between 
the official and volunteer personnel would be di- 
rect through local personnel. 

The essentials of organization, if stated cat- 
egorically, might run somewhat as follows: 

First. Give the voluntary organizations no 
money. Let the entire organization remain 100 
per cent volunteer without one cent of cost to 
be contributed by the Government or raised from 
a long-suffering public. 

Too often, when a voluntary association begins 
to rely on a nucleus of paid employees, the vol- 
unteer personnel tends to withdraw and leave the 
whole burden to a few paid social workers. Im- 
perceptibly, and perhaps unconsciously, the empha- 
sis switches from the human contacts which are 
of the essence, to the maintenance and aggrand- 
izment of the organization which is merely 
ancillary. Let there be no rented offices, no con- 
stitution and bylaws, no stuffed-shirt board of 
directors, no glamorous stationery, and hence no 
budget. In this battle, the only useful weapon is 
human character. If a suitable combat force is 
enrolled it will need no complicated supply organ- 
ization. 

Second. Recruit all volunteer personnel by in- 
dividual invitation only. A blanket call for volun- 
teers will almost surely invoke response from many 
well-intentioned persons wholly unsuited for the 
task. The “friends” assigned to each parolee must 
be carefully selected for their capacity to get along 
with that parolee. In so far as possible they should 
be those in whose social rounds the parolee can 
most readily be made to feel at home. If this 
means that the “friends” selected will themselves 
bea rough lot, so much the better, provided always 
that they are fundamentally sound. There are 
Plenty such in the factories, farms and shops of 
America, and the captains must know where to 
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find them. But let there be no mistake: there is 
no job here for Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Third. Give the work, and indeed the very 
existence, of the volunteer organizations no public- 
ity. Obviously, the work to be effective must be 
unobtrusive. Ex-prisoners are probably the most 
extreme realists in the American population. More 
than any other element they are infuriated by 
cant, hypocrisy, and social and economic injustice. 
Rest assured they won’t cotton to any would-be 
“friend” whose friendship needs the proclamation 
of a button on his breast. Moreover, the fanfare 
of publicity will tend to dilute the service with 
many well-meaning asses not really qualified to 
serve. 

Fourth. Give the volunteer organizations no 
typewriters. This, even though they promise to 
operate them only by volunteers. Let us here 
at least avoid the overcentralization and result- 
ant encroachment of red-tape which now threatens 
to engulf all other American effort. The records 
of the official parole officer will suffice. 


Second Front Against Bad Environment 


The fight against recidivism tends to become 
a warfare of position with society in the same old 
trenches always on the defensive. The spread of 
such voluntary associations will open up a second 
front. At last society can take the offensive and 
in so doing outflank its old enemy, bad environ- 
ment. If environment was a contributing cause of 
the original crime, it will be a factor obstructing 
the rehabilitation of every returned parolee. On 
his return, the easiest and most natural course 
for the parolee will be to fall into his former way 
of life and to renew habits which institutional 
treatment has sought to eradicate. Bad associates 
are persistent and often a parolee, even though 
he sees the wisdom of official injunctions to avoid 
bad company, cannot escape them. Even though 
satisfied by the new associations afforded by a 
voluntary association, he will be subjected to such 
taunts as “high-hat’”’ and “sissy” if he forsakes 
former pals, and his status as an ex-convict may 
be unpleasantly publicized. 

Why court these obvious dangers? Why not 
send the parolee to some distant community where 
he can start life anew unhampered by an inherited 
environment? Why, indeed? It is because society 
has contrived no sufficient cooperation between 
the local forces available to combat a common 
enemy. There has thus been a tendency in local 
communities for the police authorities and some 
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social agencies, I fear, instead of cooperating with 
the adjustment of the parolee in some new commu- 
nity where a satisfactory adjustment may be read- 
ily possible, to shunt him back with indignant 
protestations to the shackles of his original environ- 
ment where a satisfactory adjustment is well-nigh 
impossible. And this attitude has some legal sup- 
port in the pauper laws of the several States. If 
it can be made to appear that the parolee is in 
danger of becoming a public charge, back he goes 
to the community under legal obligation for his 
maintenance. 

Right here is a fertile field for the local parole 
associations. There will be many cases in which 
the official parole authorities will consider that a 
prisoner is ripe for parole in some community 
other than his original environment. Such cases 
can be referred to a local association in some 
distant community where the prospects for the 
parolee will be more favorable. The association 
there, if on its toes, will find him a suitable job 
and see to it that he has at least an even chance 
to make good. 

Such a disposition, I submit, would be highly 
appealing to many potential parolees, especially 
the younger ones. The prospect of a new life in 
some distant scene will appeal to their thirst for 
adventure. In many cases, I think, it would be 
a wise disposition even for parolees with families. 
In such cases it is often, indeed usually, the wife 
and children who are most hurt by the prison 
stigma. If such a parolee is given a period of a 
year or two to establish himself in a new commu- 
nity, sending what support he can to his family, 
it will often be time enough then to decide whether 
it is better to reunite the family in the new com- 
munity or for the parolee to return to his original 
home strengthened in character by his extramural 
experience. 

Doubtless there will also be many who from 
timidity or nostalgia will want only to return home. 
Under present conditions it would be folly to send 
them elsewhere: lacking a cooperative attitude it 
is scarcely sensible to expect that they would suc- 
ceed unaided in making a place for themselves in 
strange surroundings. But with a local association 
available to find them employment and furnish 
companionship, even in such cases it might prove 
wise to condition parole upon residence in the new 
community, trusting to the parole association to 
infuse the necessary attitude. 

I have in mind another type of case peculiarly 
suitable for such treatment. Too often I have had 
to sentence young men from respectable families. 
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When the time for parole arrives the youngste 
will generally return to the family home wher 
it is assumed he will be under good influence, 
In many cases I doubt the wisdom of this 
disposition. At least one may wonder if there js 
not present, though undiscovered, some subtle per. 
sonal relationships in the family which explain the 
presence of one black sheep in a fold otherwise 
self-respecting and law-abiding. If reunited, such 
a family will be peculiarly sensitive to the prison 
aroma attending the chastened black sheep. He, 
in turn, sensing the family distress even if it be 
unexpressed, may develop an inferiority complex 
or a combative attitude. Often, I think, it wil 
be alike wiser and more humane to insist that the 
young man shall carve out his own life in some 
distant field free from the impalpable irritations 
that may exist even in affectionate family r. 
lationships. 

Our effective forces have also been subject to 
the handicap of another serious division; viz., that 
between the State and Federal jurisdictions. Vol- 
unteer organizations are peculiarly adapted to fill 
this gap. For there is no reason whatever, practical 
or legal, why a volunteer association such as | 
have described, even if created under the stimulus 
of Federal authority, may not also befriend the 
parolees of the State. And vice versa. 


Parole under the Proposed Federal Corrections Act 


I turn now to point out how these possibilities 
of parole fall within the provisions of the draft 
Bills proposed by Judge Parker’s Committee. Of 
course the basic authority for Federal parole is 
to be found in the National Parole Act and its 
existing amendments. We need look to the pro- 
posed legislation only for desired refinements and 
expansion of the process. Its pertinent provisions 
are few and simple. 

I will mention first a proposed expansion in 
the process. Under existing Federal law, parole 
may not survive the term of the sentence. Conse 
quently, in many if not most cases the period of 
parole will be less than a year. For a conditional 
releasee, it may be as short as 72 days. There 
can be no question that this is altogether too 
short to cover such a critical transitional period. 

Even more impressive is the anomaly of the 
law which provides supervision and assistance for 
the more responsive cases who win parole or who 
earn time by their good conduct, but which dis- 
charges unconditionally wholly without supervision 
the more hardened and less cooperative prisoners 
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qho presumably are most in need of further super- 
yision and assistance. 


Proposed Extension of Parole 


Accordingly a short Act in the form of an 
independent bill has been recommended, the effect 
of which is to subject every prisoner released to 
at least 2 years of parole, with power, however, 
in the Board to sooner terminate the additional 
period of parole thus provided for. 

For the cooperative but unstable prisoner, the 
additional period of parole may be expected to 
confirm his rehabilitation. For the uncooperative 
prisoner and the confirmed criminal, even though 
parole may not accomplish a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, its disciplinary features and its continuing 
threat of further confinement may have some re- 
straining effect. If such a one must needs be returned 
to society, it is at least better that for a period he 
should be legally subject to some supervision. And 
even in this class, there may be not a few who 
will benefit from friendly assistance. Conceivably, 
it may prove possible to develop some volunteer 
friends who will have the knack of cracking even 
such tough nuts. At any rate, failures here will 
leave us no worse off. 

I come now to the “Federal Corrections Act” 
as proposed by the Committee. 

First of all we must notice that the Board of 
Corrections succeeds to all the powers and duties 
of the existing United States Board of Parole. 
In this new and enlarged Board of Corrections, 
charged with the task of studying the individual 
case and recommending an appropriate sentence, 
is vested the quasi-judicial power thereafter to 
grant and revoke parole. When it comes to make 
its decision as to the suitability of the offender 
for parole, it will have the benefit of its own 
earlier study which serves as the basis for its 
recommendation as to sentence. One would expect 
that two studies thus separated by a considerable 
interval of time would be helpful in disclosing 
trends of attitude having a bearing upon the 
decision. 


Chief Parole Officer 


It will be noticed next that the Act provides 
that “the Attorney General shall appoint a Chief 
Parole Officer who shall administer the parole 
system.” 

This provision for a Chief Parole Officer whose 
jurisdiction is of national scope and whose whole 
capacity shall be available for the administration 
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of parole, is new in the Federal system. As it is 
now, the Board of Parole is without power to 
provide the supervision of parole. The authority 
for the release comes from the Board, but the 
responsibility for directing the supervision of the 
parolee is carried by the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, who discharges the task by invoking 
under statutory authority the probation officers 
of the District Courts. 


Under the broad authority of the proposed Act 
“to administer the parole system,” the Chief Parole 
Officer will undoubtedly have power, as appro- 
priations shall become available, to employ full 
time parole officers reporting only to him for 
service in districts where the full time of the pro- 
bation officers is needed by the courts. Meanwhile, 
somewhat as a makeshift pending appropriations, 
he may continue to draw on the available time 
of the probation officers. 


Under the same broad authority the Chief will 
have power, if the necessary appropriations are 
forthcoming, to establish in each of the 10 judicial 
circuits, perhaps one by one, an office staffed by 
a circuit director of parole with two or three field 
workers and clerks. With this personnel to make 
the rounds of the circuit, much can be done by 
instruction and criticism to improve the quality 
and effectiveness of the supervisory work and to 
correct weak spots in the official establishment. 

Under Section 9 of Title III, the Board “‘is 
authorized to encourage the formation of volun- 
tary organizations composed of members who will 
serve without compensation as voluntary super- 
visory agents.” If, as I hope, the Board decides 
to proceed under this sanction, the circuit director 
will be needed to inspire throughout the various 
communities of his circuit the formation of such 
voluntary associations as I have already described. 
Through the local parole officer, and through the 
judge if desired, in each community successively 
he will make contacts with existing organizations, 
locate and enlist suitable personnel, and thus launch 
the enterprise. Thereafter, generally through the 
local parole officer, he will keep a watchful eye on 
its performance and ever be on the alert to en- 
courage and improve its activities through contacts 
with the volunteer personnel. If a local association 
goes sour, as it were, and no corrective measures 
prove feasible, the director can see that no further 
cases are referred to it. 


With 10 such circuit offices scattered through 
the country, each under a broad-gauged director 
distinguished for his magnetism and enthusiasm, 
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there can be little doubt of the cumulative public 
response. The cost of such an organization would 
be so small compared with the value of the service 
thus procured, especially if a pecuniary value be 
set upon the volunteer service for purposes of the 
comparison, that it scarcely seems possible that 
Congress in the face of crying needs will withhold 
the necessary appropriation. 

Throughout, the proposed Act is completely 
flexible. It is my present thought that it will be 
neither necessary nor wise to delegate any actual 
authority to the volunteer personnel. But even as 
to this, the Act is wisely left elastic. Such delega- 
tion is authorized but only under the limitations 
contained in regulations adopted by the entire 
Board. 

This same fiexiblity extends to all matters of 
policy. For your help this afternoon in visualizing 
. the possibilities of the process, I have drawn on my 
imagination to put flesh on my thought and have 
roughly delineated a system which to me appears 
both sound and appealing. But there is nothing in 
the Act which commits or restricts the responsible 
personnel to these policies and program or indeed 
to any technique which today may be the fad. 

On the other hand, the Chief Parole Officer 
is not left, as I today have been, to evolve policies 
in a vacuum or to inaugurate experiments at his 
caprice. Doubtless he will prove to be the chief 
contributor to the policies approved, but the au- 
thoritative approval of policy is a power vested 
in the Policy Division of the Board. This Division, 
as you have been told, is a committee of three 
drawn one from the Division on Adult Corrections, 
one from the Youth Authority Division, and the 
third being the Director of the Bureau of Prisons. 
Thus by representation it will be in a position to 
filter off the accumulated wisdom and experience 
of the entire Board, and by its limited size can 
effectively sift and evaluate conflicting theories. 
We may have confidence that it will have courage 
for intelligent experiment with policies and that 
its considered conclusions will be sound. 

But when it comes to the performance of his 
executive and administrative duties, it will be 
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noticed that the Chief Parole Officer, like the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons, will not be 
hampered by conflicting orders nor delayed by 
the necessity of awaiting orders from a Board of 
many members. For the Chief Parole Officer, like 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, is appointed 
directly by the Attorney General and responsible 
only to him for the performance of his executive 
duties. This is a feature which may be expected 
to contribute to efficient and incisive administra. 
tion with a minimum of red tape. 


Integration of Corrective Functions 


And perhaps best of all are the features of 
the Act which tend to integrate all the steps in 
the over-all program. The Chief Parole Officer 
will be in continuous touch with the Board which 
first recommends appropriate sentences for Federal 
offenders and later grants and revokes parole. He 
will have continuous access to the Policy Division, 
responsible for shaping the policies both of insti- 
tutional treatment and of parole. Through the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons, he can as desired 
arrange for direct contacts with the inmates and 
the staffs of the numerous institutions. Thus all 
the successive stages in correctional treatment— 
first, the sentence; second, institutional training 
and treatment; and third, extramural treatment 
on parole—may be expected to be intelligently 
coordinated in a continuous program under which 
the best possible use will be made of each tech- 
nique, and each will supplement the others. 

Under the stress of actual warfare, the American 
people have learned that victory can be won only 
by coordinating all the weapons of land, sea, and 
air. In the warfare against crime and recidivism, 
the coordination of the weapons of sentence, con- 
finement, and parole is equally indispensable. For 
this warfare the Federal Corrections Act will fur- 
nish the integrating organization chart heretofore 
lacking. With its enactment, the enlistment of 
the necessary personnel can go forward. And at 
last we shall have an army under coordinated 
leadership equipped for effective combat. 


The true purpose of parole is to protect society—all of us —by supervising 


and assisting released prisoners until they have a chance to get on their feet 
and show that they intend to live law-abiding, self-supporting lives. 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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The Role of the Probation Officer in the 
Treatment of Drug Addiction 


By J. D. REICHARD, M.D. 
Senior Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, and Medical Officer in Charge 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 


PROPER understanding of the problems 
A of drug addiction and its treatment is essen- 
tial to a probation officer if he is to maintain 
adequate and wise supervision over former addicts. 
The relation of the probation officer to the nar- 
cotic hospitals is somewhat analogous to that be- 
tween an automobile salesman (when automobiles 
were for sale) and the manufacturer of cars. If the 
salesman (or someone in his setup) does not under- 
stand automobiles, what can go wrong with them 
and how to corrrect the trouble, his service to 
the community will be inadequate, with the result 
that the community will have a bad impression 
of the make of car which the salesman is handling. 
In the same way, if the probation officer does not 
understand something about the “‘servicing’’ of the 
former drug addict returned to the community, 
he will not be in a position to correct minor mal- 
adjustments and may retard rather than facilitate 
the rehabilitation of the patient. 

This paper has been prepared in the hope of 
creating a fuller understanding by the probation 
officer of what we in the narcotic hospitals are 
trying to do. 


Terminology 


A great deal of confusion exists in the vocab- 
ularies of people who are concerned with the hand- 
ling of drug addicts. Frequently someone will ask, 
“Is such and such a drug habit forming?” This 
question really has no meaning, since any pro- 
cedure which a person carries out over a consider- 
able period of time tends to become a habit; for 
example, if one shaves first the right side of one’s 
face, then the left side, over a period of time, he 
will find it rather difficult to reverse the practice. 

The terms most commonly used in connection 
with drug addicts are: (1) addiction; (2) habit 
formation; (3) tolerance; and (4) physical de- 
pendence. They may be defined as follows: 

(1) Addiction: The definition found in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary for the word, addict (verb 
transitive), is “... to apply habitually, to give 
(oneself) up or over (to) as a constant practice; to 
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devote, as ‘to addict one’s mind to speculation.’ ” 
Some of the synonyms given for “addicted” are 
“accustomed, habituated, inclined, prone, at- 
tached.” Drug addiction usually means the habit- 
ual use of a drug to an extent which interferes 
with the person’s physical or social adjustment. 

(2) Habit Formation: By habit formation is 
meant the very general tendency of organisms to 
acquire, by repetition, a certain manner of doing 
an act and to continue this manner, even though 
it may be injurious to the organism and though 
strenuous attempts may be made either by the 
individual or by his environment to correct this 
practice. Its meaning is so broad and covers so 
many types of activity that used alone in connec- 
tion with drug addiction it probably has little 
meaning. 

(8) Tolerance: If an individual uses a drug for 

a prolonged period of time he gradually must step 
up the dosage in order to produce the desired 
effect. At the same time he develops a comparative 
immunity to the toxic effects of the drug so that 
he can take quantities which would produce seri- 
ous symptoms or even death in an individual un- 
accustomed to the drug. This phenomenon is not 
unique in connection with narcotic drugs, but can 
be developed in connection with many substances. 

(4) Physical Dependence: This is the phenom- 
enon which is usually but incorrectly referred to 
by the use of the words addiction or habit forming. 
By this term is meant the curious and unique 
fact that if a person uses a considerable amount 
of a derivative of opium for a considerable length 
of time, a physical change takes place in his body 
so that if the dosage of the drug is drastically 
reduced or discontinued, the person becomes phys- 
cally ill. 

This, so far as we know, is a phenomenon con- 
nected only with the use of opium and its deriv- 
atives, such as heroin, morphine, and codeine. The 
illness is quite genuine, not merely a matter of 
a “psychological” craving for euphoria or for escape 
from reality which the drug may supply. The signs 
and symptoms of this phenomenon of physical 
dependence are not difficult to recognize. Many 
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of them are objective; that is, one does not have 
to depend upon the patient’s word as to their 
presence or absence. They range in severity from 
watering of the eyes or running of the nose to 
vomiting, diarrhea, collapse, and death. 

It is this phenomenon of physical dependence 
which makes the problem of addiction to drugs 
of the opium series so important. Through the 
necessity for a daily supply of his drug the addict 
is tied to his addiction. The user of alcohol in 
excessive amounts can, and frequently does, stop 
drinking for long or short periods and resumes 
drinking for “psychological” reasons. The heroin 
or morphine addict cannot do this without under- 
going a great deal of suffering. Since he knows 
what he faces if his supply is cut off, he will go 
to considerable lengths to keep up an unfailing 
supply. He will lie, connive, engage in petty thiev- 
ery, and generally make a nuisance of himself in 
order to obtain funds for his drugs. Generally he 
must make contact with the criminal underworld 
in order to keep himself supplied. 


The Psychology of Addiction 


As we have seen, there is nothing unique or 
strange about addiction. Some persons are ad- 
dicted to study; some to fast automobile driving; 
some to listening to the radio; others to golf; others 
to eating; some to public speaking; far too many 
are addicted to the use of certain chemical sub- 
stances, and among this latter group are found 
those in whom we are particularly interested. 

Addiction in itself is not necessarily a bad 
thing. A hobby, which is a mild form of addiction, 
may be useful in giving relief from tensions created 
by frustrations. It is only when the addiction 
interferes seriously with one’s adjustment, or when 
its pursuit is socially unacceptable, that it becomes 
a problem for society. 

Addiction is only one aspect of the whole prob- 
lem of human behavior. Neither the internal en- 
vironment, consisting of an individual’s own phys- 
ical, emotional and mental setup, nor the external 
environment, the outside world, is entirely satis- 
factory to many people. It is a normal tendency 
of protoplasm to strive to get into a more com- 
fortable miliew when the particular environment 
is not pleasing; that is, when it is not suitable. A 
great many of the phenomena of human misbe- 
havior are futile, useless, misdirected, and per- 
sonally or socially dangerous attempts on the part 
of the individual to correct some unrecognized 


difficulty, either in the internal or the external 
environment. 
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The Principal Addictive Drugs 

The principal addictive drugs, not necessarily 
in the order of their importance, are: aleoho 
opium and its derivatives; cannabis sativa (gon. 
erally known as marihuana); drugs of the barb. 
iturate series, usually sold under such names ag 
luminol, nembutal or sodium amytal; and bromide, 

It may not concern probation officers directly, 
but it is interesting to know that in certain parts 
of this country, particularly in rural sections, the 
use of bromides is very extensive, and mental de 
rangements from their use sufficiently severe tp 
cause commitment to State hospitals are not un. 
common. Bromides are rather commonly pre 
scribed for persons suffering from so-called “nery. 
ousness,” can be obtained without difficulty from 
drug stores, and their use is continued frequently 
by the patient without the knowledge of the 
physician. 

Another rather serious problem in some sec. 
tions, mostly urban, is the use of barbiturates, 
particularly among persons with somewhat dan- 
aged brains; for example, those who are suffering 
from arteriosclerosis or who have undergone some 
severe brain infection or injury. These are the 
individuals who are the most likely to show pro- 
nounced and unpleasant reaction to barbiturates. 
Ordinarily a person taking an overdose of such 
substances merely goes to sleep, and wakes up 
wiser than he was before as to his dosage. However, 
a few people become extremely aggressive and 
hostile under the impact of these drugs, sometimes 
develop a loss of memory for the period, and 
resemble very much the so-called “fighting drunk,” 
except that the odor of alcohol is not present on 


the breath, and there is no history of the consump- 
tion of it. 


The Narcotic Drug Addict 


There are a great many unhappy, maladjusted 
people in the world. As far back as there are rec- 
ords, we find that human beings have been at- 
tempting to make life less unendurable, or, if you 
wish, more comfortable, by the use of chemical 
substances. Fermentation processes were discovered 
early, as were the effects of products derived from 
the poppy and the cannabis sativa plant. When 
more refined substances were developed, these also 
were used, as have been other drugs such as barb- 
iturates and the bromides. Their use in moderate 
amount has been in some cases beneficial. However, 
the more abnormal the individual, the more he 
tends to be an extremist; the more uncomfortable 
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he is, the more desirous he is of escape from his 
own painful realm of reality and the more he tends 
to use any or all of these substances to excess. 

Nevertheless, if the manufacture of alcohol had 
never been discovered, if the poppy plant or the 
hemp plant had never evolved, if no drugs of any 
kind had ever been developed, these people would 
still be problems to themselves or to society or to 
both. We are too prone to feel and to behave as 
though the whole problem could be solved by 
control of certain chemical substances. Those who 
have worked in the general field of psychiatry 
for many years know that this is a fallacy. A 
great majority of persons with behavior problems 
are not and never have been addicted to the use 
of any form of sedative or stimulant. The use of 
drugs complicates a situation and frequently makes 
it more difficult to handle, but it is a result of 
and not the cause of the individual’s abnormality. 

We, therefore, regard the narcotic drug addict 
as a basically maladjusted person who has been 
initiated into the use of some narcotic, this ini- 
tiation frequently being accidental or through as- 
sociation. As a result of the procedures he has to 
go through with in order to obtain his drug, especi- 
ally when the use of it is illegal, he undergoes a 
certain amount of secondary social regression. Not 
only does he frequently have to associate with 
the underworld, dodge the law-enforcement officers, 
and obtain by extralegal methods the funds to 
support his addiction, but, due to the stigma placed 
by society on the addict, he must either shun his 
respectable associates or be at considerable pains 
to conceal his addiction from them. 


Method of Action of the Narcotic Drugs 


We are concerned at the narcotic hospitals with 
persons who are or have been addicted to the use 
of opium and its derivatives, cocaine, marihuana, 
and peyote. It must be emphasized, however, that 
these drugs do not affect individuals in the same 
way. For example, cocaine, a rarely used but danger- 
ous drug, gives rise, especially when consumed 
with alcohol, to delusions of persecution with vio- 
lent response to them. The ordinary type of drug 
addict regards cocaine users as definitely abnormal 
and has no particular sympathy for them. One 
can understand this point of view, since a person 
with even the vestiges of good judgment after 
Once experiencing the demoralizing effects of a 
shot of cocaine would not be prone to return to it. 

The effect of marihuana (hasheesh or cannabis) 
is somewhat analogous to that of alcohol and of 
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cocaine, but to a milder degree; that is, it is a 
release type of drug causing the person to display 
activity in which he ordinarily would not indulge 
but which arises out of his basic personality make- 
up. It is, as we say of alcohol, a short cut to psycho- 
analysis. 

The situation with regard to opium and its 
derivatives differs from that arising from the use 
of cocaine, alcohol, or marihuana. It is definitely 
a quieting drug. The picture of the “dope fiend”’ 
who uses opium or its derivatives being stimulated 
to crimes of violence, particularly of a perverted 
or horrible type, is entirely erroneous. The addict 
who has built up a large degree of physical depend- 
ence and is unable to get his drug may be an 
extremely spectacular individual. This behavior is 
not due to the use of the drug, but to the dep- 
rivation of it. He may commit minor crimes against 
society in order to obtain the drug, but the use 
of the drug itself does not stimulate to crime. 
“Big Shot” criminals are not drug addicts. A few 
of the lesser professional criminals are addicted, 
but the addiction is incidental and is generally 
antedated by the beginning of the criminal career. 
The long criminal records which drug addicts some- 
times accumulate must be studied carefully. Fre- 
quently the activities resulting in convictions are 
violations of the Harrison Narcotic Act and rep- 
resent efforts on their part to support physical 
dependence. 

Even with marihuana, which tends to be a“re- 
lease’”’ rather than a sedative drug, very little 
relationship has been found between its use and 
professional crime. A study conducted in New York 
City over a period of years has failed to disclose 
any close relationship between the commitment 
of a felony and the use of marihuana. 

None of this discussion of the action of these 
drugs should be construed as an excuse for their 
use. They are dangerous substances and their use 
very rightly is restricted by law. However, there 
is no point in entertaining misconceptions which 
make the reclamation of these ill people extremely 
difficult. 


The Treatment of Drug Addiction 


This may be divided into four subheads: (1) 
control of the patient; (2) relief of physical de- 
pendence; (3) creation of ‘a willingness and an 
ability to live without the use of the drug; and 
(4) placement and follow-up in the community. 

(1) Control of the Patient: The control of the 
patient means in plain language that in most cases 
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the individual must be locked up. This does not 
necessarily mean that he should be locked up in 


a jail. It means that he usually cannot be treated 


in an open hospital or in his own home. He can 
be treated in a psychiatric institution if some 
member of the staff is familiar with the treatment 
of drug addiction, but he is best treated in an 
institution devoted exclusively to the care of the 
drug addict. Treatment in penitentiaries or in cor- 
rectional institutions which care for other types of 
offenders, as a rule, is not desirable; the addict is 
the exception and must be restricted in ways which 
need not apply to the other inmates. In a hospital 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of drug ad- 
diction, all are on the same basis, and the tempo 
of the whole institution is geared to the treatment 
of this type of individual. 

(2) Relief of Physical Dependence: After the 
patient has reached the institution, the first step 
is the relief of his physical dependence. Very fre- 
quently this has been “‘relieved’’ before he reaches 
the narcotic hospital. He has been incarcerated in 
a jail or some other place of detention, where he 
has been deprived of his drugs usually rather ab- 
ruptly and with considerable suffering, much of 
which .has been unnecessary. 

If the patient enters our institution with his 
physical dependence still present, this dependence 
is treated in as humane manner as possible. I 
shall not burden you with the details of this since 
it is not of general interest except to the medical 
profession. I may say, however, that a small per- 
centage of individuals are found to be too ill to 
be deprived of the drug; another small percentage 
have to be reduced very carefully; the great ma- 
jority can be taken off the drug within 10 days to 
2 weeks from the time of admission. 

(8) Creation of a Willingness and an Ability 
to Live Without the Use of the Drug: The most 
important and difficult aspect of the treatment of 
drug addiction is the development in the individual 
of a desire and an ability to live without the use 
of drugs. By definition of a drug addict, we have 
an admittedly abnormal, maladjusted individual 
who already has found one answer to his problem, 
although not the socially acceptable one. We have 
to try to correct this man’s abnormality or to 
make him patient enough with his unhappiness, 
dissatisfaction, or discomfort to face life without 
taking refuge in drugs. 

My impression is that a great many drug ad- 
dicts are willing to live without such a refuge. They 
resent their addiction, especially the physical de- 
pendence, but the ability to abstain is lacking. To 
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use a very much hackneyed quotation, “The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.”’ 

Our program of rehabilitation is, in general, a5 
follows: We make a physical, psychiatric, and go. 
ciological study of the individual with the aim of 
correcting in so far as possible any defects in his 
body, his personality make-up, and his social en. 
vironment, with particular attention to the home 
and occupational setup. We think that work js 
important in rehabilitation and have our plant sg 
set up that, under supervision, most of the work 
of the institution is done by the patients. The 
scope of activities is wide, ranging from assisting 
with the research program to firing the boilers or 
running a tractor on the farm. In addition to all 
of the maintenance activities of a large institution, 
we have a clothing factory, a furniture factory, and 
a farm which includes a dairy; stock raising, can- 
ning, and slaughter-house activities; and poultry 
and hog raising. Some place in this great “spec. 
trum” of occupations, almost anyone can find his 
niche. The vocational program is under the super- 
vision of the medical staff, and assignments and 
changes of work are adjusted to the abilities and 
needs of the patient. 

One of the important factors in the extinction 
of any habit is time. We feel, therefore, that pa- 
tients should be kept in the institution for at 
least 6 months and sometimes longer, so that the 
habit of resorting to a drug whenever things go 
badly will have an opportunity to die out. Many 
of our patients, of course, have to stay much longer 
than this because they are serving definite sentences 
meted out to them by the court as punishment 
for some infringement of the law. For the person 
who comes to us strictly for treatment, however, 
we think about 9 months to a year is long enough 
for any one period of treatment. The patient should 
then be given an opportunity to see what he can 
do outside, with facilities for easy and uncompli- 
cated return to the institution if he is not able to 
remain well. 

(4) Placement and Follow-up in the Community: 
Placement and follow-up in the community con- 
cerns so specifically the probation officer and his 
function, that the greater part of the next section 
is being devoted to it. 


The Responsibilities of the Probation Officer 


In general there are three angles to the pro- 
bation officer’s role: (1) selection of cases for treat- 
ment in a narcotic hospital, particularly for proba- 
tion; (2) cooperation with the institution during 
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hospitalization in the preparation of a plan for the 
individual when he or she leaves the institution; 
and (3) helpful supervision of the patient after 


The problem of the selection of patients for 
hospitalization need not be too difficult. In general, 
we do not want the person who is a professional 
criminal and who happens to be a drug addict, nor 
do we think we can do much for the man who has 
received a long sentence even though he may be 
a drug addict. We do not wish the big-time peddler. 
However, many “normal” addicts get into court 
as technical peddlers, whereas in reality they are 
peddling only a small amount of the drug in order 
to support their own .addiction. These generally 
are suitable for treatment in a narcotic hospital. 

The best treatment of the “normal” addict is 
frequently the imposition of a sentence and its 
suspension on condition that he come to a narcotic 
hospital for such period of treatment as we may 
prescribe. This must be construed as including wom- 
en, since we now have a 100-bed unit for women 
drug addicts and will be glad to have sent to us as 
probationers those whose background and general 
make-up are such as to justify a probationary 
status. 

There has arisen a belief that if a probationer 
relapses after having been treated once in a narcotic 
hospital, it is useless to return him for further 
treatment on a probationary status. This is en- 
tirely erroneous, just as erroneous as to say that 
if an apparently cured tuberculosis patient relapses, 
he should be sent to jail rather than sent back to 
a tuberculosis hospital. 

The question of the cooperation of the probation 
officer with our institutions during the patient’s 
stay with us needs no particular comment. Most 
probation officers have had considerable experience 
in social service work; they speak the same lan- 
guage as do our social service workers, and very 
little difficulty in this respect can be anticipated. 

One fact, perhaps, is worthy of mention, and 
that is the matter of the transferral upon discharge 
of a patient from the jurisdiction of one court to 
that of another. Sometimes a probation officer, to 
whom we wish to transfer a patient, is reluctant 
to accept supervision. This reluctance is under- 
standable, since case loads are large and respons- 
ibilities are heavy. However, such a recommend- 
ation is not made unless good reasons for it exist. 
Frequently a situation arises in which a man is 
anxious to sever all connections with underworld 
associates in his original town and wants to go 
into an entirely new community and make a fresh 


start. At other times the place where he was con- 
victed was not his usual place of residence, and 
we wish to discharge him to an environment where 
he will have some chance of getting along. Another 
situation which sometimes arises is that work in 
his particular field will be available more readily 
in another city than in that in which he was re- 
siding just prior to. admission. 

The most difficult part of the whole problem 
is the after-treatment. Much as the prisoner, or 
even the probationer, may resent his hospitaliz- 
ation, the institution is a protected environment 
in which the pressure to relapse to antisocial con- 
duct is at a minimum. On the outside, where a 
person has to assume a large degree of responsibil- 
ity for his acts, he has to take the initiative and 
decide what course of action to pursue. He also 
has to refrain spontaneously and voluntarily from 
behavior which may have serious personal or social 
consequences, and in this adjustment the probation 
officer may, by counsel or direction, play a de- 
cisive role. 

One of the chief difficulties about life for our 
patients after discharge from the hospital is the 
stigma attached to the drug addict. He is char- 
acterized as a “dope fiend,” as a “‘dopey,” and is 
regarded as irresponsible and incurable. This at- 
titude of society toward this type of individual 
creates a very difficult problem of adjustment in 
that the addict is unable to obtain work, or if 
he does obtain it, may be discharged as soon as 
it is found that in the past he has been addicted 
to the use of narcotic drugs. The question as to 
whether he will stand or fall on the outside fre- — 
quently depends upon the attitude of the probatiom 
officer toward him. 

A wise, sympathetic, understanding officer to 
whom he can go with his troubles and his mistakes 
will give him a support in what otherwise is to him 
a chaotic, hostile, and unsympathetic world. On 
the other hand, the probation officer who regards 
the situation as a contest as to whether the addict 
will fool him, or a challenge to detect delinquency 
in the addict, will create a situation in which the 
patient’s chances of survival in the outside world 
are almost nil. 

The question as to what and how much the 
patient should do before he is returned for further 
treatment is one not easily answered. Of course, if 
the patient relapses to the use of narcotic drugs, he 
should be returned. An occasional flirtation with 
the drug may not be fatal, and should not cause 
undue alarm. If the patient’s will power is poor, 
he will sooner or later relapse beyond the shadow 
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of a doubt and then should be returned. If the 
probation officer suspects a relapse and is wrong, a 
great deal of harm can be done by returning for 
treatment a man who has not relapsed. 

The question of the use of alcohol is also quite 
difficult. An overindulgence on an occasional Sat- 
urday night properly can be ignored. Steady 
drinking to the extent of interference with the 
patient’s economic adjustment should call for return 
to the institution, since this is a relapse in principle. 
However, the patient almost certainly will relapse 
to the use of drugs rather promptly if he is drinking 
heavily. The important thing is that he should be 
treated sympathetically, the situation should be 
talked over with him, and he should understand 
fully the risk he is running by flirting either with 
narcotics or with alcohol. 

We are asked frequently if there is a method 
by which the use of opium and its derivatives can 
be detected. Ordinary physical examination can- 
not disclose with absolute assurance the use of 
these drugs. However, the use of morphine may 
be established definitely by chemical examination 
of the urine. 

In order to avoid a false positive report and 
serious injustice to someone who is not using drugs, 
this examination should be conducted at our in- 
stitution by our skilled chemists. Probation officers 
who are interested in having their patients checked 
in this way may, by writing to the institution, re- 
ceive full instructions for the collection and ship- 
ment of urine specimens. If the information that 
from time to time specimens will be collected for 

‘shipment to this institution for examination is pro- 

mulgated among the clientele of the probation 
officer, it is probable that the will power of the 
former addict and his resistance to temptation will 
be strengthened considerably. 


Research 


The intelligent treatment of any disease must 
rest on an accurate knowledge of its nature and 
cause. In order to perfect the treatment of drug 
addiction and to learn more of its nature, a program 
of research has been conducted at the Lexington 
narcotic hospital ever since its opening in 1935. A 
great deal of light has been thrown on the phys- 
iology and psychology of addiction, and very 
suggestive data have been collected as to time 
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necessary for complete physical and psychological 
recovery from the use of narcotic drugs. An at. 
tempt has been made to find some drug which 
would have the pain-relieving qualities of morphine 
without its tendency to the creation of physical 
dependence. So far such a drug has not been found: 
but if it can be discovered, some simplification 
of the problems of drug addiction would result. 

In order to expedite our research studies, it ig 
necessary for us to receive patients actively ad- 
dicted to narcotic drugs. Since legal processes are 
sometimes rather slow, this is difficult. From law- 
enforcement agencies in our immediate neighbor- 
hood, patients are sometimes sent to us awaiting 
trial, and here we have the opportunity to study 
them during the active stage and during with. 
drawal. It is probably impracticable at present to 
keep a drug addict addicted while under detention 
in a jail awaiting trial. If, however, the processes 
of law can be expedited and the patient can be 


. sent to us rather promptly, we will have the op- 


portunity to increase our experience with actively 
addicted individuals. 


Conclusion 


To return to our analogy of the salesman and 
the factory, the mission of the probation officer 
should be not to return the product to the factory 
as soon as some minor maladjustment develops, 
but to service it so that it can be kept in use and 
to return to the factory only those articles which 
are so badly damaged as to need reconditioning. 
The attitude toward the patient should be ob- 
jective; that is, he should be regarded as ill and 
not vicious, as unfortunate and not deliberately 
trying to make life complicated for the probation 
officer. 

The probation officer must learn to adopt the 
same attitude toward the addict that society is 
slowly learning to maintain toward the recovered 
mental case. If the recovery is only temporary, we 
are learning that the patient should again be re- 
turned for treatment to the psychiatric institution, 
and again accepted when discharged. The drug 
addict, too, is a sick person who needs help, not 
only once, but repeatedly; he may at times have 
to be restrained for his own good, but even if one 
or more treatments fail he must be given ad- 
ditional opportunities for rehabilitation. 


All of them (narcotic addicts) are suffering from a weakness for which 


they should be treated rather than punished. Hope of a cure should, therefore, 


never be abandoned, regardless of previous failures.—Dr. Lawrence Kolb 
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ESEARCH into the causes of crime is com- 

paratively recent. Attempts to discover 
causes or the cause of criminal conduct by means 
of scientific procedures are less than a century 
gid. The theoretical explanations of the Middle 
Ages stemming from and ending in theological, 
metaphysical, and philosophic speculations about 
thenature of the will and its relation to sin probably 
set back our understanding of human conduct at 
least 500 years as the doctrine of moral defect 
overwhelmed scholars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. The insistence of moral 
philosophers, even of the nineteeth century, that 
crime was directly traceable to perversity of the 
individual practically prevented the scientific or 
objective examination of the reasons for criminal 
conduct until the world-shaking impact of Dar- 
winian biology, with its emphasis upon the long 
history of man and the importance of heredity 
for a clear understanding of man’s biological con- 
stitution and its relation to his behavior. 

The doctrine of evolutionary biology, the sci- 
entific discoveries of man’s greatest century—the 
seventeenth—the work of Lyell in geology, the 
gradual crumbling of self-willed behavior as the- 
ology and philosophy were undermined by the new 
orientation of determinism, and the wider know- 
ledge of the physical, political, economic, social, 
and ethnographic universe threw doubt upon the 
finality of the pronouncements of the earlier writers 
and the acute generalizations of speculative phil- 
osophy. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
intellectual history of the Western World revealed 
for the most part an untiring effort to retain and 
defend the dogmas and doctrines of the past. 
Reformers who were not in the least motivated 
beyond superficial legal change in the direction of 
what they regarded as greater freedom, particularly 
for the rising bourgeoisie, never seriously disturbed 
the common belief that man’s destiny was in the 
hand of God and man’s conduct was wholly and 
exclusively determined by his free moral agency. 
No one need be a felon. Only the morally defective 
were criminals. Those who became criminals freely 
chose the path of evil and freely chose the risks of 
punishment, and, even as implied in contemporary 
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penal codes, freely chose the penalty for their 
voluntary disregard for the law of man which was 
also the law of God. 


Biological and Environmental Theories of Crime 


Sin was the preoccupation of even the best 
minds of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury when causes were assigned for man’s anti- 
social conduct; although the terminology differed 
from the earlier medieval explanations, the fund- 
amental conclusions remained the same. The crim- 
inal was a bad man. Why he found it impossible 
to conform to the moral and legal norms had 
already been determined. Constant repetition of 
theological definitions became tested truth. This 
general reliance upon an extraterrestrial philosophy 
of conduct received its most devastating blow from 
the Italian criminologist, Cesare Lombroso, in a 
pamphlet wherein he pointed out that it was more 
than probable that the biological constitution of 
the criminal had more control over his behavior 
than inherited sin which informed his nature be- 
cause Adam and Eve had bequeathed him their 
defects. Since the criminal is so constituted bio- 
logically as to make crime his normal condition, all 
schemes of punishment were not only unjust but 
futile. The only procedure to be followed was to 
study the individual himself. 

Lombroso’s outstanding contribution to crim- 
inological research reaches monumental stature, 
not because his born criminal provided the answer 
to crime causation, but because he recognized the 
utter inadequacy of methods in vogue to discover 
the causes of criminal conduct. In every age of 
recorded history the dominant intellectual inter- 
ests of man have determined to a large degree the 
methods which he will employ to seek answers 
to why we behave as human beings; and the crim- 
inal is a human being, but unfortunately for him, 
only more so. It may be noted briefly that there 
had been other physiologists and phrenologists 
who preceded Lombroso and anticipated and con- 
tributed to his general findings, but for our pur- 
poses they are only of archeological interest.’ 

A counter trend soon developed to challenge 
Lombroso’s sweeping explanation with emphasis 
upon the environment. Criminals are not born, 
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criminals are made. Biology does not produce crim- 
inals. They are an inevitable result of social con- 
ditions such as poverty, alcohol, lack of moral 
guidance, unemployment, and all the other com- 
plex factors of a highly dynamic social develop- 
ment which result in frustration, maladjustment, 
and revolt. To this was added the psychosocial 
motivations inhering in imitation, competition, in- 
vention, and definitional relativity.” Thus the bio- 
logical, in its cruder aspects, recedes only to re- 
appear at the turn of the century in the doctrine 
of the feeble-minded criminal.* The social factors 
became more and more sociopsychological until 
the explanation of delinquency depended on mental 
conflict and was later explained adi the concept 
of culture conflict.‘ 


Mentality and Crime 


The intensive studies of dysgenic families and 
their unlovely progeny gave emphasis to feeble- 
mindedness as a cause for crime that is still with 
us, albeit we are now more precise and quanti- 
tative as we speak of the psychometrically deficient. 
The intelligence inventory of 1917 gave sound 
reasons for the most criminal nation on earth but 
in a few years the psychologists finally studied 
the prisoners and learned that they had been 
wrong.’ While low mentality may have been or 
may be important in a given case, it is unimport- 
ant statistically. And so the Jukes, Kallikaks, and 
the mentally subnormal joined the growing ranks 
of discarded theories to take their places beside 
the demons of Augustine, the humors of the Mid- 


dle Ages, and the free will of the speculative 
philosophers. 


Mental Conflict and Crime 


In the meantime the doctrine of mental con- 
flict made its bid as the final answer in a long 


2. G. Tarde, Les lois de ee om. For a systematic 
theory, see M. M vis, Gabriel Tarde (1906). 

. H. Goddard, Its Causes and Consequences 
an analysis of more than three of the re- 
lationship of feeblemindedness to criminality. H. Sutherland, 
“Mental Deficiency and Crime” in Social ‘Attitudes *i1981)" edited by 
Kimball Young. 

4. For an incisive analysis of this concept, see T. Sellin, Culture Con- 
flict and Crime (1938). 

5.C. Murchison, “American White Criminal! Intelligence,” Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 15, August, 1924, pp. 239 ff. 
This material may also be found in C. Murchison, Criminal Intelligence 
(1926). For a more recent survey of the relationship of intelligence to 
criminal conduct, see S. Tulchin, Intelligence and Crime (1939). 

. W. Healy, The Individual Delinquent (1915) ; also W. Healy, Men- 
Confiicte and Misconduct (1917). 
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America (1927), Methodological Note, Vol. 1, pp. 1-86; W. I. 
Primitive Behavior (1937), Chap. II. See also S. A. Rice (Ed.), Methods 
in Social Science (1931), Analysis 8: “The ‘~~~ Methods of 
William Graham Sumner and of William I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki,” by Robert E. Park, pp. 162-75. For a critical 1 analysis of the 
method used by Thomas, see H. Blumer, Criti of R ch in the 
Social Scrences (1939). 


8. W. Healy and A. F. Bronner, New ai on Delinquency and Its 
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series of guesses. Research was coming of age, 
Human behavior depended no longer on biological 
determinants, nor upon kind of mentality, by 
rather upon mental content and how this content 
was organized and integrated in relation to life 
situations faced by the individuals. Crime at last 
could be defined as an escape from an intolerable 
situation wherein the human mind resolved the 
conflict by attempting to maintain its equilibrium 
and achieving such balance through criminal 
conduct.® 


Crime in Relation to the Person’s 
Definition of the Situation 


At this time there were added to the repertory 
of causation concepts the invaluable methodolog- 
ical ideas of attitudes and values, and the definition 
of the situation. Not only could criminal behavior 
be given a valid scientific explanation but so could 
any type of human conduct. Thus an attitude, or 
tendency to act or react, involved a value or 
object which was acted upon or reacted to. For 
example, honesty is a value and one’s reaction 
to it will be determined by his attitude toward 
it, which in turn will be determined by his life 
conditioning. His solution to this problem may be 
conformity, criminal conduct, or even insanity; but 
whatever the final product of the interaction of 
the attitude and value, it becomes that person’s 
definition of the situation. This, methodologically, 
merged behaviorism with social psychology and 
probably threw more theoretical light upon the 
basic patterns of conduct causation than any other 
theory yet formulated. In varying forms and term- 
inology this theoretical explanation of human mo- 
tivation is still the dominant theme among Amer- 
ican sociologists.’ 


Crime as Emanating from Emotional 
Insecurity and Inadequacy 


In line with this general theory of human 
conduct and probably strongly influenced by it 
is the current analysis of delinquency in terms of 
emotional distress or discomfort. The person aware 
of emotional insecurity or inadequacy in his re 
lation to other persons, notably members of the 
family, seeks emotional satisfaction and security 
in the mental hygiene he finds in delinquency. 
Thus the attitudes of the individual toward or 
with respect to certain values leave much to be 
desired, so this much is sought by removing the 
inadequacy by an emotionally satisfying definition 
of the situation; in other words, by the substitute 
behavior—delinquency.® 
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Point of View of Psychoanalysis 


In this country during the past 20 years we 
have witnessed a proliferation of specialized fields, 
each intent upon pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
which constantly beckons its workers onward by 
revealing its label intermittently. Thus we have 
the immense vogue of this century’s greatest in- 
novation, and in many respects its most chal- 
lenging point of view—psychoanalysis. The 1920's 
found an increasing number of investigators striv- 
ing to find the roots of human motivations in a 
whole host of terms and concepts whose illum- 
ination clearly revealed nothing more clarifying 
than the entelechy of Aristotle or the dialectic 
of Hegel as scholars struggled with the influence 
of the unconscious upon human conduct.’ Never- 
theless, psychoanalysis, maturing under the pa- 
tient manipulation of the psychiatrists at the pres- 
ent time, is of immense diagnostic value in seek- 
ing out and finding the basic motivations of both 
criminal and noncriminal conduct. Formal psy- 
chiatry which concerned itself primarily with the 
mentally unhinged further proliferated into ortho- 
psychiatry, which attempts to understand the 
forces which shape and determine all conduct, 
while psychoanalysis, together with these two types 
of psychiatry, has gradually inquired into the 
changing and varihued culture configurations 
through which and by means of which human 
personality emerges, bearing its memories of things 
past and its distortions of things present.” 

Child guidance clinics, less than 30 years old 
in this country, have applied the methods and 
philosophy of the mental-conflict school and by 
means of play analysis, psychodramatic techniques, 
and psychodiagnostic methods such as developed 
by Rohrscharch, have made commendable con- 
tributions to the understanding of behavior prob- 
lems in children, who, if everything went according 
to schedule, would undoubtedly one day increase 
the volume of criminal statistics." The integration 
of the findings of the sociologist with the psychi- 
atrists into a general sociopsychiatric approach 
is one of the more hopeful trends at the present 
time in the baffling quest for human motivations. 


Culture Conflict and Crime 


Quite recently, growing partly out of the work 


9. W. A. White, Crime and Criminals (1933). 

10.K. Horney,New Ways in Psychoanalysis (n.d.), pp. 168-82. Also, 
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of the human ecologists, there has been a growing 
emphasis upon culture conflict. The handiest 
guinea pigs for these research workers have been 
the children of the foreign-born in this country. 
At this time it is too early to state definitely how 
valuable their discoveries will be, but as far as 
their methodology is concerned I feel quite sure 
that culture conflict is not even central to the 
problem of delinquency among the children of the 
foreign-born. 

Although of honorable age at the time of its 
birth in this country, the ecological school of de- 
linquency has provided many suggestions which 
may have theoretical value for the student of 
crime causation. While it is entirely possible to 
dismiss the whole field as essentially descriptive, it 
is also possible that the implications of the ecolo- 
gists may be well worth understanding and devel- 
oping. The best example to date of this type of 
research remains Volume II of the Wickersham 
Report on the Causes of Crime, published in 1931. 
The fundamental doctrine of the ecologist appears 
to be that in the unplanned evolution of the city 
certain types of areas emerge, each with its ident- 
ifying characteristics. Among these areas is the 
so-called delinquency area, which is an interstitial 
zone or zone in transition. The peculiar sociolog- 
ical characteristic of the delinquency area is its 
basic disorganization. Working on the hypothesis 
that disorganized areas attract disorganized person- 
alities, or have a disorganizing effect upon per- 
sonality, we arrive at the thesis that delinquency 
has a higher numerical frequency in zones which 
lack stability in terms of acceptable legal and 
moral norms. In other words, there is a selective 
factor which tends to draw unstable, disorganized 
persons into unstable, disorganized areas, where 
social control is ineffective. This process tends to 
identify certain regions as criminal and the regions 
tend to stabilize at the criminal level.” 

There can be no doubt that neighborhood char- 
acteristics are important for understanding the 
high delinquency rates of slum areas, but whether 
there is a causal relationship between these char- 
acteristics and delinquency remains as uncertain 
and vague as does culture conflict as a causal 
motivation for delinquency among the children of 
the foreign-born. Too many undiscovered and un- 
discoverable variables leave the methodology of 
the ecologist open to serious question from the - 
standpoint of its scientific adequacy. Nonetheless, 
their researches have a dramatic and effective ap- 
peal, particularly for those interested in social 
reform. 
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Merely foi the record, it should be noted that 
recently an attempt to revive the biological thesis 
that crime is a result of degeneration, deterioration, 
or biological inferiority was presented exhaustively 
to the American criminologists, only to call forth 
jeers and cries of despair that with so many people 
in need of funds so much money should have been 
wasted to produce nothing more than a dreadful 
bang of failure and arrant nonsense.” 


Glandular Dysfunction and Crime 


With respect to concrete results not much more 
can be said of the neo-Lombrosians who thought 
they had discovered the causation alkahest in gland- 
ular dysfunction. That endocrinology may eventu- 
ally prove one of the most useful fields of research 
into conduct disorders, cannot be doubted. At the 
present time, however, such data as are available 
for understanding crime causation are vague and 
none too well founded. Nevertheless, hormone re- 
search, which at present is being carried on, offers 
remarkable possibilities for understanding person- 
ality changes and concomitant conduct difficulties.”* 

What has thus far been written must be viewed 
as groundwork for what is at the present time 
regarded as the most effective method for analyzing 
the basic factors which produce criminal conduct. 
No single answer is possible. Personality is too 
highly complex a product of too many unknown 
variables whose presence or absence cannot always 
be detected even by the shrewdest research mind. 
Only cooperative study yielding tentative conclu- 
sions can furnish us with clues and insights which 
may suggest the next step. Man—and criminals 
are men—is a physiological, neurological, endo- 
crinological, intellectual, emotional, and sentient 
animal upon whom many influences play, varying 
in intensity from revery to bereavement, with 
meanings peculiar to each individual. Since this is 

all too true, the complete examination of all phases 
of personality organization, origin, development, 
and present manifestations and characteristics must 
be the concern of many specialized disciplines. The 
real problem is not how we may understand the 
separate aspects of personality and their adaptive 
problems, but rather how we may take the findings 
of the specialists, give due and proper weight to their 
suggestions, and finally integrate the suggestions 
and findings of all the specialists, so that eventually 

13. E. A. Hooton, Crime and the Man (1989). 

14. M. G. Schlapp and E. H. Smith, The New Criminology (1928). 

15. G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (1937). 

16. E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (1939), pp. 4-9. 
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and the methods employed in attempting to understand criminal con- 
duct, Professor Shalloo suggests that this bibliography may be useful. 
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we behold the total picture devoid of shadows of 
bias. I think we are moving in that direction, 
The life-history method, which must include 
the medical history of the person, has been one 
of the more frequently employed techniques jn 
attempts to discover factor relationships in the 
apperceptive background of the criminal. The 
emergence of depth psychology, with emphasis 
upon the cultural milieu, is a good example of 
what I have suggested as to the necessity for 
co-operation and collaboration among and between 
students trained and skilled in recognizing clue, 
and insights which suggest next steps. We see a 
partial application of this procedure in contem. 
porary clinical studies of behavior problems, 


Concept of Differential Association 

The most recent theory of crime causation 
which, incidentally, is also a theory of behavior, 
has been advanced under the general concept of 
differential association. Precisely what specific role 
such all-embracing theoretical explanations wil] 
play in the maturing synthetic theory of crime 
causation, I am unable to say. But this much is 
true, the general trend in criminological research is 
toward, and has been, an eclectic theory—a proces- 
sual analysis, if you will—which is the only sound 
approach to a defiant puzzle like crime causation." 
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The Criminal Personality 


By WALTER Coutu, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Texas 


EFORE we get into this discussion let us be 

sure we are discussing the same thing. What 
I mean by criminal personality is something very 
specific. If a man is convicted of one crime he is 
referred to as a criminal, even though this was 
his only crime. Other men who have been con- 
victed of several crimes also are called criminals, 
even though these acts could not be said to be 
“characteristic” of their behavior. The word per- 
sonality as used in this paper refers to one’s char- 
acteristic pattern of behavior. The criminal person- 
ality, then, is one whose characteristic pattern 
of behavior is composed of criminal acts. Such 
people we refer to as the professional, the habitual, 
the systematic criminal. 


I. CRIME AS NORMAL BEHAVIOR 


The problem set for this discussion is not to 
describe the criminal personality, but to account 
for it. Why is the life pattern of some people’s 
behavior characteristically criminal? Any pattern 
of behavior that is characteristic of a person is normal 
for that person. The thesis here maintained is 
that all behavior, criminal or otherwise, is normal 
for the conditions under which it occurs. If you ask 
me why such men commit crime, I may properly 
ask you why men do anything. They do it for 
the same reason we do what we do—for the same 
reason we go to bed, or pay our taxes, or go to 
church, or stop at a traffic light. They do it because 
they feel a need to do it. 

This is an accurate statement, but it calls for 
explanation. Why don’t we commit crimes? Perhaps 
I should say, why don’t we feel the need to do 
the sort of things which the courts define as crim- 
inal? Why is it that some of us don’t feel the need 
to do such things whereas others do? 


Some Important Needs 


The sociologist is interested in the needs which 
men feel because he knows that most of the im- 
portant needs are products of the groups in which 
these men have lived. Among the important needs 
arising out of group life in our culture are four: 
(1) the need to feel secure, both economically 
and emotionally; (2) the need for personal recog- 
nition by our fellows; (3) the need for dependable 


affectional response from those of our groups for 
whom we care, from those whose opinions we 
value; and (4) the need for some new experience 
now and then—some adventure, excitement, or 
just plain fun. 

Take the first one—the need for security. In 
all countries of the world, races, age groups, and 
classes reveal this need in differing degrees. In a 
highly competitive socio-economic system like ours 
the need for security is probably the most powerful 
drive to human behavior. Everyone must compete 
for the things he wants, the things he has been 
taught are desirable; we are under a constant 
nervous strain not only to get them but to keep 
from losing them once we get them. Throughout 
this discussion let us use ourselves as one example, 
and for comparison, a fellow—say Skinny Dugan— 
born and reared in a slum area of a large city. 


Skinny Dugan Finds Security 


How do we satisfy our need for security? We do 
it primarily through our jobs. From the time we 
learned to talk, the idea “life work” has been 
drilled into us by members of our families, relatives, 
friends, teachers. The idea of vocation was de- 
veloped in us as one of our ambitions. So powerful 
has this expectancy been in us that if we were 
denied the opportunity for some significant life 
work, we would feel unjustly treated. We want 
to work; and the satisfaction of this need gives 
us both economic and emotional security. 

But from the time Skinny Dugan learned to 
talk it was impressed upon him, by members of 
his family, relatives, friends, gang leaders, and 
big shots, that only “saps” work. Consequently, 
work will not be involved in the satisfaction of 
Skinny Dugan’s need for security. He will find 
security, just as we do, by doingwhat is expected 
of him by those whose opinions he values. He will 
get security primarily by fighting and stealing. The 
more clever and daring he is at stealing and fight- 
ing, the more he will have of those things and 


relationships which his group has led him to believe 
are desirable. 


Skinny Dugan Gets Recognition 
All of us need recognition. We need to feel 
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that our lives are significant, in our own eyes as 
well as in the eyes of those we admire. How do 
we satisfy this need? We do it primarily through 
our occupation and social status, that is our posi- 
tion in our group. We have received recognition 
all our lives from our families, relatives, friends, 
play groups—in fact, from everyone we hold im- 
portant—wheneverwe have done well those things 
we were expected to do. We were expected to play 
fair, to be honest, thoughtful, and kind to others, 
to go to school and to church, to join clubs and 
organizations, to own property and pay taxes, to 
marry and to have children. Whenever we did any 
of these things well, our people praised us, said 
pleasant things; we were pleased; we received recog- 
nition from those who were important to us. 

Skinny Dugan gets recognition in exactly the 
same way, by excelling in those things that are 
expected of him at the various stages of his growth 
from child to man. He must learn to fight hard 
and skillfully, to swear, to steal, to be hard-boiled, 
to put something over. If he does these things 
well, people (his people) say nice things about him 
(nice to him), they praise and envy him, and he 
feels good inside himself; he is satisfying his need 
for recognition in the only way he knows how, in 
the way which is normal for him, for his people, 
for his situation. 


Skinny Dugan Finds Affection 


Skinny Dugan needs affectional response; so 
do we. How do we satisfy this need? When we 
were children we had affectionate parents whose 
manners toward each other were friendly. They 
held us in line, but they were kind. There were 
birthday and Christmas celebrations; they bought 
us clothes and playthings and gave us spending 
money; home was a cozy place, full of the warmth 
of the more tender human emotions. We had sisters 
and aunts with good manners, and they liked us. 
Our teachers were friendly, and even the grocer 
gave us a cookie now and then. Then there were 
girls—lovely girls, pretty girls. In a pleasant way, 
which we liked, older people chided us about girls. 
People invited us to parties; mother helped us to 
get ready, gave us a quarter, saying, “Next time 
you can give the party at our home.” The luncheon 
clubs and American Legion, Y. M. C. A. and 
Scouts—they were all friendly. Life was good, 
friendly, kind; we felt warm inside, and it was fine. 

Skinny Dugan appeared at the gang headquar- 
ters laughing at the top of his voice. “Boy,” he 
says, “did my old man sock the old woman this 
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afternoon! He hit her with a beer bottle. But she 
had it coming; she’s always telling us what to do, 
She tries to tell me too, and I tell her to go to hell.” 

People watch Skinny Dugan when he goes intg 
a store. “People are always so damned suspicious, 
The coppers watch me till I get around the corner. 
Those sissy-britches at the Y. M. C. A. are just 
as disgusting as those mama’s darlings who dress 
in those crazy scout uniforms. The lousy politicans 
always see to it that playgrounds are built in those 
parts of town where the sissies live. To hell with 
em; we can take care of ourselves.” And Skinny 
Dugan does take care of himself; he is tough, he 
is hard-boiled, he “don’t want none of that soft 
stuff.” 

Skinny is building the groundwork for a crim- 
inal personality. Perhaps the most noticeable trait 
of practically all professional criminals is this 
hardness which many people interpret as meanness, 
This is the normal result of failure to satisfy the 
need for affectional response in the “normal” way, 
which means, of course, our way. Overt expressions 
of affection, tenderness, kindness are prohibited 
by Skinny’s folkways because such behavior pat- 
terns are interpreted by his group as forms of 
weakness. Skinny, like the rest of us, needs this 
kind of response, but he dares not admit the need, 
even to himself, for to do so would result in ridicule 
and loss of status in his group. His ever-present 
fear that he might, in an off moment, reveal this 
need, leads Skinny (and his pals) to overassert 
this hardness in a braggadocio, defiant spirit. This 
is normal for Skinny and his kind. 


Skinny Dugan Gets New Experience 


Skinny Dugan may not satisfy the great human 
need for affection, but he knows his way around 
when it comes to new experience. How do we satisfy 
our need for new experience? We go fishing, play 
golf, go on picnics, travel, go to night clubs, art 
galleries, operas, theatres, read good books, attend 
concerts and lectures. Skinny Dugan gets his new 
experience, excitement, and stimulation, by raiding 
freight cars and being “chased by the bulls’; he 
steals from department stores when the clerks are 
not looking; he strips cars and raids empty houses 
for plumbing fixtures; he stops in to “gas” with 
the neighborhood “fence”; he “rolls a drunk,” 
“pulls a stickup,” “cracks a safe.” Life is exciting, 
full of new experience. That’s how he gets it; that 
is normal for him, for his kind, for his situation. 

Some people have trouble with the generaliz- 
ation that all behavior is normal for the conditions 
under which it occurs. Everybody knows what is 
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normal. Or do they? Errors have crept into our 
popular thinking habits, and one of the errors con- 
cerns the concept “normal.” Most people, when 
they hear the term “‘criminal personality,” conjure 
up all sorts of ideas about strange, mysterious, 
psychological mechanisms. They think of the crim- 
inal as a person different from “normal” people. 
The assumption is, no doubt, that there is a special 
kind of psychology to explain and describe this 
different kind of being. Perhaps he was born queer; 
perhaps he lacks something that “normal” men 
have, or maybe he has something in him which 
other men do not have. To them the criminal is 
not a man; he is—well—a criminal. Somehow, 
apparently, he is not the product of his group, 
as other men are. 


II. CRIME AS A GROUP PRODUCT 


This brings us to our second generalization, 
one that concerns the group: A person’s behavior 
is determined by the group with which he is most 
closely identified. 

In a general way we recognize that this second 
generalization is true. Germans act like Germans; 
Frenchmen, like Frenchmen; Americans, like Amer- 
icans. But what has this to do with criminal be- 
havior? These criminals are in America, aren’t 
they? Well, then, why don’t they act like Americans? 
The fact is, they do; they act exactly like Amer- 
icans. An error in popular thinking is that people 
assume that the word “American” describes a 
specific group. We say we live in America, but 
do we, really? What is living? Living is behaving, 
responding to stimuli according to the meanings 
we have learned. We learn these meanings from 
relatively small groups. We “‘live”’ in relatively 
small and restricted groups, and we respond hour 
by hour in accordance with the meanings estab- 
lished by these groups. But a very few of us respond 
to meanings which are as broad as “America.” 

Take the meaning “‘Democracy.” In a city con- 
trolled by a corrupt political machine this meaning 
or stimulus is quite different from what it is in 
asmall town or on Park Avenue. Indeed the mean- 
ing “Democracy” may indicate several things, de- 
pending on what State we live in; or our race, 
social class, age group, sex; whether we are a 
manufacturer or a worker, a policeman or soldier, 
a Roosevelt or a Skinny Dugan. 


The Boundaries of Our Lives 


People learn their meanings from the groups 
In which they live. The groups in which people 
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live differ in size—States, counties, cities, towns, 
neighborhoods, families. They differ in other im- 
portant respects too—white, black; rich, poor; old, 
young. No one lives in all of these groups, and he 
would be an amazing person who could say that 
he lives in a group as big as America. The groups 
with which we identify ourselves form the bound- 
aries of our lives. 


From Whence Do Standards Come? 


Every group sets up for its members fairly 
well-recognized norms or standards of behavior. 
These standards differ tremendously as between 
the groups mentioned above. Behavior that may 
be proper for a Negro may not be proper for a 
white man. Socially approved behavior in a boy 
may not be socially approved in a girl. Behavior 
approved south of the railroad tracks (where Skinny 
Dugan lives) may not be socially approved north 
of the tracks. 

As we have seen in the first part of this paper, 
a man’s behavior is the result of the needs he 
feels. The main job of living is to satisfy the four 
great needs already mentioned—the need to feel 
secure, the, need for recognition, the need for affec- 
tional response, and the need for new experience. But 
all of us do not satisfy these same needs in the same 
way. We satisfy them in the only way we can; that 
is, by the devices, patterns, standards with which 
our group provides us. The normal way in the 
slum is not the normal way on Park Avenue, but 
Skinny Dugan’s way is normal for him. Our group 
determines what is normal; our group determines 
and controls our behavior. 

It is the function of the adults of a group to 
teach, and of the children of a group to learn, these 
approved standards of behavior. It is expected that 
all members of the group will abide by these stand- 
ards; and we usually do what is expected of us— 
by our group. 


Conflicting Ways of Doing Things 


When the standards of two or more groups or 
levels of society conflict with each other, the soci- 
ologist refers to the situation as a conflict of culture 
patterns, or as a culture conflict. Such conflicts 
are rather frequent in an urban-industrial society 
like ours with different races, nationalities, and 
competing socio-economic classes. Because of these 
conflicting group-standards, and for other reasons, 
the larger or dominant groups have established 
agencies of social control, among which are the 
laws and the courts which interpret them. But the 
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group standards represented by the laws and courts 
are always the standards of the larger group. 

A man of a smaller group may behave in a 
manner quite in keeping with the standards of 
his group; but since these standards are not the 
same as those of the larger group, the control 
agencies of the larger group will not consider his 
behavior “‘normal,’”’ and he will be expected to 
suffer the penalties of his “abnormal” behavior. 
We have here the phenomenon of the larger group 
holding a member of the smaller group liable for 
the standards of the larger group even though the 
behavior pattern of this person was learned, not 
in the larger group, but in the smaller one, and 
even though he is not “accepted” in the larger 
group and has never received its benefits. It is 
like taxation without representation. It is the kind 
of thing that makes men fight. 


We Always Learn From Somebody 


The greater part of our personality is learned 
while we are still children. Children must learn 
from those about them—their parents and their 
playmates primarily. These are the people who 
furnish them their stimuli; that is, their life goals, 
their ideals, their hopes, fears, attitudes, values, 
and prejudices. If a child grows up in a relatively 
small group—say a city neighborhood—where 
stealing, cheating, fighting, and swearing are the 
normal everyday behavior for children, we must 
expect that the child will consider these things 
normal. Children have the same basic needs which 
adults have. Most of these needs are learned in 
the competitive life of childhood activities. They 
want to be thought well of by those for whom they 
care. They want to feel secure; they want to feel 
that they belong. They want recognition in order 
that they may feel that their lives are significant. 
These are powerful stimuli. 


How the Group Determines Behavior 


The means by which one can satisfy these 
needs are limited to the response patterns which 
are characteristic of the group in which one lives. 
If the child wants status, recognition, and prestige, 
he can get them only from his group. If, in his 
group, these values are gained by stealing, fighting, 
and truancy, he will steal, fight, and play truant. 
If he wants a feeling of belonging, he will make 
the responses necessary to gain that value in his 
group, which usually means, for Skinny Dugan, 
becoming a member of a gang. If he wants a 
sense of security, he satisfies this need in the 
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manner which his group provides, which is prima. 
rily stealing. If he wants new experience, thril] 
adventure, he gets them by responding as his 
group does, primarily by running away from home, 
exploring the city, worrying the police. 


The Importance of Meanings 


These powerful needs are not different from those 
which push you and me; but the responses yoy 
and I make to satisfy them are quite different 
because our groups provide different methods for 
satisfying them. And what we frequently overlook 
in “delinquent’”’ children is that the responses 
which they learn in their groups soon provide 
the children with new stimuli which are not at 
all the same as ours. Since they gradually build 
up patterns of stealing, almost all property they 
see comes to offer them the stimulus “steal”; al- 
most every new person they meet becomes the 
stimulus “‘fight”’; almost every command from av- 
thority—parents, truant officers, police—becomes 
the stimulus “rebellion.” The sense of belonging, 
derived from loyalty to the gang or their total 
group, becomes the stimulus to see the larger group 
and its authorities as enemies. 

Ideas are among the most powerful stimuli 
in the behavior of man. Every group develops 
its own characteristic ideals and ideologies. Some 
of those in the larger society which gave us our 
meanings are democracy, home, family, church, 
school, property, consideration for others, honesty, 
cleanliness, law and order. The members of Skinny’s 
group hear about these ideas, institutions and 
values; but the meanings they learn are different. 
Church and school are places for sissies; home 
and family are places of frustration and unhap- 
piness; honesty is a form of weakness, except, 
perhaps, toward the gang; cleanliness is a mark 
of the hated larger group; law and order is the 
rule of the police; democracy is rule by and for 
corrupt politicians. 

The criminal personality does not appear full 
grown, as an adult personality. It develops out 
of the “delinquent” child and the “delinquent” 
child is one who has learned behavior patterns 
which the larger group, but not his own, has de- 
fined as “delinquent.” His behavior is defined as 
aggressive and is met by the police and the courts 
with aggression. When aggression is met with ag- 
gression, aggression is multiplied on both sides, and 
the result is a stimulus to vengeance on both sides. 

It frequently happens that a member of the 
smaller group would like to “‘belong’’ to the larger 
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group; that is, he would like to be “normal” in 
the eyes of the larger society, but he finds that 
guch an attempt is blocked by both groups. He 
js rejected by the larger group and ridiculed by 
his own. This blocking leads to a sense of frus- 
tration which only enhances his aggressiveness and 
embitters his whole outlook on life. He is then 
graduated from the school of delinquency into the 
school of crime; he has become a criminal per- 
sonality. 
Ill. BEHAVIOR IS ALWAYS CAUSED 


So we arrive at the third and last generaliz- 
ation: All behavior is the result of stimuli; if you 
would understand man’s behavior, investigate the 
stimuli which produce it. It is a bit startling to 
realize that we could not have an idea, a hope, a 
fear, a desire, we could not get hungry, thirsty, 
angry, happy, or go fishing, or steal a watch unless 
we received a push or stimulus to do such things. 


Stimuli Are Meanings: Meanings Are Stimuli 


What, then, is a stimulus? We say that men 
make responses to their experiences in- life; we 
say that men respond to other people or to things 
or to needs. But we run into error when we talk 
like this, for strictly speaking, we do not respond 
to people and objects. Whenever we receive a 
sensation or stimulus we immediately convert it 
into meaning, and then we respond to that meaning. 
If I meet a man on the street and he raises his 
hand, the first thing that I do is try to interpret 
what he means by this act. He may intend to 
shake hands or strike me, or he may mean to 
point out something to me. In any case, I immed- 
iately give his act a meaning and then I respond 
to that meaning. If you are walking with me, you 
may give this man’s act a different meaning, and 
you will respond to that meaning. We both see 
the man raise his hand, but we may respond differ- 
ently. Presumably we are responding to the same 
act, but we do not respond to the observed act 
at all; each of us responds to the meaning which 
he has put on this act. So, I define stimuli in 
terms of meaning. Likewise, I define environment 
in terms of stimuli, not in terms of objects, things, 
people. The environment, which has so much to 
do with our behavior, consists of thousands of 
stimuli of different kinds; and since we define stim- 
uli in terms of meaning, we may say that our en- 
vironment consists of thousands of meanings to 
which we are constantly responding. 

But our environment is not all on the outside 
of us; some of the most important elements of 
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our environment are inside of us. We are constantly 
receiving stimuli from the inner man, and we lose 
no time in giving meaning to these stimuli so that 
we can respond to them promptlv and intelligently. 


Behavior—Learned and Unlearned 


Men always have been interested in these two 
sets of stimuli—those from within and those from 
without. Roughly speaking, those from within usu- 
ally are thought of as due to heredity, and those 
from without as due to environment. Men have 
argued for centuries about whether heredity or 
environment is the more important in accounting 
for personality. We are now able to bury the hatch- 
et for we recognize that whether we like it or 
not, both heredity and environment are with us 
forever, and both are working on us all the time. 
The point of view presented in this paper makes 


it easier for us to abandon the argument, for wheth- 


er the stimuli are due to hereditary or environ- 
mental factors, whether they are learned or un- 
learned, we don’t respond to them until we first 
give them a meaning. 

It appears obvious that meanings are learned, 
but very few of them are learned from books. They 
are learned from the people with whom we live. 
The policeman is not primarily interested in such 
facts; the policeman is vitally interested in what 
men do, not why they do it. He is interested in 
the pickpocket’s response, not his stimulus. 

The sociologist, however, is primarily interested 
in the pickpocket’s stimulus. We, of course, are 
interested in what men do, but we want to know 
why they do one thing rather than another. Invest- 
igation of the behavior of all sorts and conditions 
of men has demonstrated that when a man does 
something there is a reason for it. In fact, we 
have learned that every act of a man is a part 
of a pattern of behavior—his pattern. Every man 
has a characteristic pattern of behavior, and this 
pattern we call his personality. He may have a 
criminal personality. 


Personality is a Product 


It was stated above that the meanings to which 
we respond are learned from the people with whom 
we live. The people with whom we live largely 
determine the kind of stimuli that come to us. 
Both the stimuli and the socially approved meanings 
which come to Skinny Dugan are quite different 
from those which come to a boy who lives in the 
better neighborhoods near the outskirts of the city. 
This same differential in type of stimuli or mean- 
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ings exists also between people of different races, 
social classes, occupations, ages, sexes, religions, 
and even different regions of the country. 


We have grown up with the idea that all men 
are created equal, and that if they don’t grow up 
to be nice people like us, it is their own fault. The 
assumption is that we are all presented with a 
choice of two alternatives—of being good, or bad— 
and that we deliberately make our choice. We have 
grown up also with another idea which is in direct 


conflict with this; that is, that we good people 
are born of superior biological stock and that the 
bad people are born of inferior biological stock. 
Apparently it is difficult in our culture for 
people to understand that our personality is the 
product of the groups in which we live; that we 
see others not as they are, but as we are; that 
whatever status we have has been given us by our 
group; that our concept of ourself is a gift of our 
group; that we are not born with social values 
but have to learn our ideals, hopes, fears, ambitions, 
prejudices, hates, loves, tastes, patience, aggres- 
siveness, bravery, cowardice, and practically every- 
thing else that characterizes the behavior of man. 


We are born into this world as a bundle of 


potentialities and whether or not these potent- 
ialities are ever realized depends on our experi- 
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ences with the people with whom we live. What 
potentialities are going to be fulfilled is pretty 
much determined by what stimuli we receive jn 
our group during the first 5 years of life. 

Scholars for ages have attempted to describe 
the differences in men by classifying them into 
types, but science has not yet demonstrated that 
men’s behavior patterns, criminal or otherwise, are 
determined by any single type of phenomenon— 
biological, psychological, or sociological. There are 
some bright criminals; some dull. They are short, 
tall; fat, thin; light, dark; old, young; male, female: 
rich, and poor. 


What men do depends on the stimuli they 
receive, and the stimuli they receive are determined 
largely by the group with which they are identified, 
All these stimuli are not conscious, but they deter- 
mine behavior just the same. 


When the prison warden shakes his head and 
says, ““Why do they do it, why do they do it?” his 
amazement is not due to a rediscovery of the 
“mystery” of the criminal personality; it is more 
likely due to the recognition of the relatively simple 
truth that although personality is the product of 
the group, the group is still content to produce 
“bad” as well as “‘good” personalities. 


The Mentally Deficient Probationer 
and Parolee 


By Lioyp N. YEPSEN, PH.D. 
Director, Division of Classification and Education 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


ROBATION and parole officers, in common 

with all others engaged in social work, are fami- 
liar with some of the problems of persons who are 
mentally deficient. 

Many of the difficulties encountered in the 
processes of community supervision and rehabil- 
itation are due to the mental make-up of the 
probationer or the parolee. A knowledge of the 
characteristics of those who are not mentally normal 
will aid in solving many of the individual problems 
and make the probation and the parole work more 
effective and more efficient. 


What is Mental Deficiency? 
Mental deficiency is a term used to describe 


those individuals whose minds have not developed 
normally. Because a person is mentally deficient 
there may be observed such results as delayed 
acquisition of the common habits of infancy and 
childhood, poor learning in school, and incompe- 
tence in meeting the problems of everyday living. 
The baby who is mentally deficient sits erect un- 
supported at a later date than does the normal or 
the superior child; he is more frequently found 
to walk and talk at a later age than is average. 
He is slow in developing. When he enters school, 
he learns more slowly, is liable to repeat grades, 
and rarely goes beyond the fifth grade in his aca- 
demic attainments. During all this time, and later 
in adulthood, because of his mental deficiency he 
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is found to have difficulty in managing his own 
affairs without the help of some one else. 

The mentally deficient person is mentally defi- 
cient from birth or a very early age due to defective 
heredity or factors operative during the period of 
gestation, at birth, or while very young. In other 
words, he is born that way or becomes that way 
shortly after birth. The psychotic or insane person, 
on the other hand, was once normal; but due to 
disease, infection, or a crisis of psychogenic origin 
becomes mentally abnormal. The two conditions 
should not be confused as they are distinctly 
different. 


Frequency of Mental Deficiency 


(a) In the General Population: Most authorities 
agree that in the general population approximately 
1 per cent are mentally deficient. Of this number 
perhaps slightly more than one-half are of the 
hereditary type. There has been considerable re- 
vision downward in the estimate of the hereditary 
group, although no one denies that mentally defi- 
cient parents are more likely than not to produce 
mentally deficient offspring. The nonhereditary type 
is caused by a variety of factors frequently quite 
obscure and indefinite in individual cases. 

(b) In the Offender Group: Unfortunately the 
diagnosis of mental deficiency is not an easy task; 
therefore, comparable statistics as to the fre- 
quency of mental deficiency in the offender group 
are not available. There is little doubt, however, 
but that many estimates are much too high and 
many data unreliable. An analysis of 32,000 ad- 
missions to the New Jersey penal, correctional, 
and juvenile institutions showed that in approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of the cases a classification of 
mental deficiency was made. These figures ranged 
from about 25 to 30 per cent in the juvenile group 
to about 5 per cent in the adult prison group. 


How to Recognize the Mentally Deficient 


It is not, of course, the province of the parole 
or the probation officer to declare any individual 
mentally deficient. That is the job of the specialist 
in the field. Since it can never be a mark of per- 
sonal distinction, or social advantage, to be classi- 
fied as being mentally deficient, great care should 
be taken in applying such a label to any parolee 
or probationer. 

But just as the nurse is trained to recognize the 
symptoms of many diseases, so should the social 
worker know something about the characteristics 
of the mentally deficient. The recognition of these 
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characteristics will lead him to seek competent 
expert guidance and better enable him to handle 
the individual, for the early recognition of many 
of the characteristics which make him more likely 
to become an offender can be of great help in his 
community adjustment. 


Some Primary Characteristics 


During his early years he frequently will be 
retarded and the history will show a slowness in 
development. In school he soon showed an in- 
ability to progress at a normal rate with the defi- 
ciency in learning ability causing a retardation in 
learning all school subjects. In this way he is unlike, 
and must not be confused with, the child who has 
a specific subject disability such as an inability 
to read or to do arithmetic. 

A primary and fundamental characteristic is 
the inability to integrate and make a meaningful 
whole out of discrete parts. Man must profit by 
his experiences if he is to be effective in his en- 
vironment. He must be able to relate the immediate 
experience to the previous one and act effectively 
on the basis of this relationship. This the person 
who is mentally deficient fails to do. The point 
is best illustrated by the problem of memories. 
Parents of retarded children generally misinterpret 
retention of specific memories as an index of bright- 
ness. The memories are specific, however, and the 
child does not relate them to each other or use 
them when confronted with a new situation. 

The plain, ordinary judgment of the mentally 
deficient person is never at a high level. It is a 
notable defect and one which frequently causes 
difficulties. In normal living the individual must 
arrive at judgments which are effective and enable 
him to meet effectively the situations constituting 
everyday living. A judgment is reached upon the 
basis of the components of the situation related 
to each other or to previous experience. The men- 
tally deficient person may be aware of the discrete 
elements in the new situation and may have had 
important previous experiences which are signifi- 
cant, but there is no evidence that they have had 
meaningful relationships to him in interpreting a 
given situation. Of course, many normal persons 
show this defect, too, but seldom to the degree 
and extent as does the person who is mentally 
deficient! 

Another characteristic which is demonstrable 
and observable is the suggestibility of the indi- 
vidual. It is normal to respond to suggestion. In 
the mentally deficient, however, there is so little 
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inhibition that their extreme suggestibility is an 
outstanding characteristic. It appears that the men- 
tally deficient cannot call upon his previous ex- 
periences and so resist the attraction presented by 
a person who wishes that he shall behave in a 
manner which will benefit the one offering the 
suggestion. In this way the mentally deficient per- 
son is like the naive child who responds to bland- 
ishments and is utterly gullible. 

In general, it may be said that as a group 
they deal better with concrete situations than with 
abstract ones. Words are not as meaningful to 
them as are objects. This may be due, in part, toa 
limited vocabulary. They do not get much beyond 
the world of things into the world of ideas. 

Their reactions are habitual in character. They 
can learn but learn best through drill and repetition 
and do not grasp the essential elements in similar 
but apparently different situations. 

Most mentally deficient persons are limited in 
intelligence and generally score low on intelligence 
tests. This is not always true, however; nor is it 
always true that a person of low intelligence, as 
measured by an intelligence test, is mentally de- 
ficient. 

These are some of the characteristics of the 
mentally deficient. Because of these characteristics 
the mentally deficient are often perplexing and 
teasing problems on probation and on parole. 


Types of Offenses Committed 


As has been stated, the mentally deficient con- 
stitute about 1 per cent of the entire population. 
Their contribution to the offender group is, how- 
ever, about nine times greater than would be ex- 
pected, being about 9 per cent. Space does not 
permit a detailing of the supporting data; but the 
study of 32,000 admissions, previously referred to, 
showed that while they do commit all the offenses 
in the criminal calendar they generally commit 
the crime which does not require a high level of 
intelligence. They commit the “dumb crimes” and 
those in which there is little personal fortitude 
required. Generally they steal, they break and 
enter, or they commit assault and battery. The 
statistics show they are not the killers; nor do 
they, as a group, commit heinous crimes. They may, 
however, readily become the tools of brighter 
individuals. 

Many workers in the fields of probation and 
parole are of the opinion that they have more 
difficulty with the mentally deficient probationers 
and parolees than all the others combined. This 
may be true but it need not be so. 
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Supervising and Helping the Mentally 
Deficient to Adjust 


In order tocorrect any mechanical device which 
is not operating properly it is advisable to know 
something about it. That is the reason it is found 
advisable to put the device, whether it is a com. 
plicated or a simple cne, in the hands of a skilled 
mechanic. Any person not knowing how the device 
functions cannot repair it unless he stumbles on 
the solution of the difficulty. But just as there are 
many who believe that they can fix any mechanical 
device, so there are many who believe that they 
can handle any human problem without training. 
Some do accidentally find the proper solution, but 
the specialist in human engineering does a better 
job. 

Nearly all of the characteristics found in the 
symptom complex called mental deficiency which 
seem to militate against proper educational, social, 
and economic adjustment can be marshalled to 
aid in adjustment. al 

There are some mentally deficient individuals 
who should receive special institutional treatment. 
No mentally deficient offender should be placed 
on probation or released on parole if he is in need 
of institutional care as a custodial or training 
problem. The defective delinquent is both a cus- 
todial and training problem while the ordinary 
mentally deficient offender is primarily a training 
problem. 

The probation and parole worker must be 
friend, teacher, and mind for the mentally de 
ficient person, who is a prospective member of 
society. He should seek to build up loyalty and 
dependence. The loyalty should be a permanent 
thing while the degree of dependence should be 
gradually lessened as the supervision continues. 
The degree of dependence upon him can be less- 
ened if the probaton officer institutes a training 
program, and if the parole officer continues the 
training begun in the institution. 

The supervision should be, at all times, positive 
and direct. Without having it so one is ignoring 
the fact that the mentally deficient person fre- 
quently does not relate experiences. Each experi- 
ence is more or less of a new one to him unless 
he has been strongly habituated in the activity. 

The entire program of supervision should be 
geared to the mental, social, and educational level 
of the person under supervision. His mental ca- 
pacity limits the difficulty of the material which 
he can comprehend. He cannot understand com- 
plicated instructions nor be expected to remember 
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them the first time they are given to him. Instruc- 
tions should be in simple words and uncomplicated 
in sentence structure. Do not become discouraged 
or hold him to strict account if he has failed to 
carry out instructions unless he has had them told 
to him a number of times. Because of his deficient 
mentality he will learn them only by repetition. 

Socially he is deficient. His interests, attitudes, 
and activities will more nearly approximate his 
mental level than his life age. The difficulty is, 
however, that he will not be accepted by those 
of his own life age and if he seeks those of his own 
mental level they will be younger than he and 
will not accept him. He will be interested in doing 
things children are interested in doing, for it would 
only serve to intensify his feeling of inferiority if 
he failed in more mature endeavors. 

His attitudes will be those of a child. Think 
of him, if an adult, as a child making allowances 
for the fact that he has lived to adulthood. Allow, 
and encourage, him to do as many adult things 
as he cah do and not get into trouble. One of his 
difficulties has been that he has tried to be his 
age, but his incompetence has prevented him. 
Encourage him to assume certain obligations of 
adulthood, but not all of them. In a great many 
cases it would be wise to discourage marriage. 
This should be done unless the prospective spouse 
is of a higher level of intelligence. Generally the 
mentally deficient girl will marry a man of higher 
intelligence, so the problem is not so great as in 
the case of the male who generally marries a girl 
less bright. 

Educationally he will be deficient. He will have 
made poor progress in school and his scholastic 
attainment will be very limited. This will rule 
him out of many job opportunities and call for 
skillful guidance and placement by the parole or 
probation officer. Do not let him apply for jobs 
he might be able to get if his deficiency were not 
suspected for he will only lose them eventually. 

Because he is suggestible he will be an easy 
victim for all sorts of schemes. It is for him that 
the flamboyant pulp magazine and certain radio 
ads are written. The unprincipled salesman can 
always sell him something he does not need, pro- 
viding he has the down payment. His suggest- 
ibility, however, can be used to aid in his adjust- 
ment. Make direct suggestions to him. Appeal to 
his vanity, heap praise upon him. Get him to 
come to see you often so that he can be given 
another suggestion, but praise him no end when 
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he does come. If he is handled properly, this defect 
can become his greatest asset from the standpoint 
of community adjustment. 

His job placement should be in a position 
where he can put to use the work experience and 
work habits he has developed. If he has to learn 
on the job, see to it that the operations to be 
learned are simple and do not require judgment. 
He will do best in big muscle jobs. A girl employed 
as a domestic cannot be expected to adapt pre- 
vious experiences to a new situation. She will even 
find it difficult to do anything differently from 
the manner learned. But she, and her mentally 
deficient brother, can be taught if drill and rep- 
etition techniques in the way the operations are 
to be done are carried out. 

Make a plan for him and through frequent 
visits see that it is carried out. In the case of a 
mentally deficient housewife and mother show her 
how to keep the house in a respectable condition. 
If certain operations are unfamiliar to her, try to 
teach her. Give her suggestions as to how the 
children shall be raised. Help her plan her pur- 
chases of food and household necessities, and the 
general budgeting of her income. This is, of course, 
a common practice among probation and parole 
workers, but it is the more essential with this 
group as the income in normal times is generally 
limited. 

The needs of the male are equally great and 
any clear-thinking worker can work out the prob- 
lems to be met by the mentally deficient probationer 
or parolee if the basic problem is kept in mind. 

The older the mentally deficient person is, the 
less likely he will get into difficulty. This is shown 
by the data previously referred to—i.e., 25 to 30 
per cent of the juvenile delinquents are mentally 
deficient, while only about 5 per cent of the male 
adult offenders are so classified. There is a very 
real tendency for adjustment and stabilization to 
occur at about 35 years of age. This should give 
a real measure of some hope and encouragement 
for those who have under their supervision persons 
who are less than that age. 

The problem is not one without solution. Prop- 
erly identified, studied, trained, and supervised, a 
greater per cent of mental deficients should be 
successful probationers and parolees than any other 
group. It is mainly a problem of knowing who 
they are and what they are. Then, with adequate 
training and proper supervision it is possible to 
develop to the full their latent possibilities. 
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GOOD juvenile court should be the desired 
goal of every community in the United 
States. That wholesome desire, however, means 
nothing unless an aroused public, awakened to 
its full responsibility to its children, demands 
adequate legislation and insists upon well-equipped 
courts to administer the law as a social science 
in an atmosphere of friendliness, informality, and 
understanding. No semblance of a criminal court 
ever should be present. 
There are many communities in the United 
States making every effort to follow accepted 
standards such as have been given serious and 


conscientious study by the National Probation , 


Association, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and in 
recent years by the Juvenile Court Judges Asso- 
ciation. In many communities children are still 
treated as criminals, and no effort has been made 
to approach their behavior problems with intel- 
ligence consistent with a philosophy to protect 
and rehabilitate. 

It is not the purpose of this article to criticise 
a well-known pattern in hundreds of our counties 
where children of tender years are hurried off 
to correctional institutions due to the honest, 
mistaken thinking of a judge who is better quali- 
fied to administer county business, or the crim- 
inal laws, than to deal with the young offender. 
What I shall try to do is to consider briefly, for 
the purpose of evaluation and guidance, some of 
the more important characteristics generally de- 
sired in the organization and program of a juvenile 
court. 

(1) The juvenile court should be a court of supe- 
rior jurisdiction and a court of record. Its records 
should be confidential and private, and no evi- 
dence given in behalf of any child should be lawful 
evidence against the child in any civil, criminal, 
or other proceedings in any other court. 


(2) The juvenile court should be vested with 
exclusive jurisdiction in certain cases. The court 
should have exclusive jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing classes of cases: 


(a) Children alleged to have violated laws or ordi- 
nances of the State or of any subdivision thereof, or 
children whose conduct or associations are alleged 


Standards. U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
» PD. ind. 
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to have rendered them in need of the care and pro- 
tection of the State. The juvenile court should not 
have the power to waive jurisdiction and certify 
eases for trial in another court. 


(b) Children whose custody is to be determined 
by reason of their ating in need of protection and 
supervision, homeless, abandoned, destitute, without 
proper parental care or guardianship, neglected or 
cruelly treated, or in surroundings dangerous to 
morals, health, or general welfare. 


(c) Adoption cases. 


(d) Children in need of protection or custodial 
care by reason of mental defects or disorder. 


(e) Violations of school-attendance laws beyond the 
provisions for control by school administration. 


(f) Contributing to delinquency or dependency. A 
finding of delinquency or dependency of the child 
should not be necessary to adjudication. Action 
should not be limited to parents or guardians in cases 
of delinquency. 


(g) Nonsupport or desertion of minor children. 


(h) The determination of poe and the sup- 
port of children born out of wedlock. 

_ (The age limit under which the court may obtain 
jurisdiction in children’s cases should be not lower 
than 18 years. Marriage of the child should not term- 
inate jurisdiction. Jurisdiction once obtained should 
continue until 21 years of age unless the case is sooner 


dismissed or passes out of the jurisdiction of the 
court. 


I suggest further that all juvenile courts should 
have jurisdiction over boys and girls up to 21 
years of age with discretionary power to remand 
to the criminal courts children over 18 years of 
age if jurisdiction had not been obtained before 
that age. If this does not seem to be the best plan, 
then certainly immediate steps should be taken 
to have all police and municipal courts served by 
probation officers. 

Many juvenile court judges in the United 
States also preside over the court of domestic 
relations and hear all divorce cases where chil- 
dren are involved. It appears to me that this plan 
is very sound. 

(3) The judge should be chosen because of his 
special qualifications for juvenile court work. A 
juvenile court cannot be successful if it has a 
good judge and a poor staff of probation officers, 
nor a poor judge and a good staff. The effective 
ness of the one may be offset by the incompetence 
of the other. 

A judge of any juvenile court should be social- 
ly minded, have knowledge of the law, and pos 
sess an understanding of social problems and 
child psychology. He should not be rigid in his 
attitudes, nor should he possess in his make-up 
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any prejudices, whims, or aversions to certain 

of cases (for instance sex cases of children). 
The judge should recognize and accept all avail- 
able community resources and facilities, such as 
child guidance clinics, psychiatry, psychology, psy- 
choanalysis, medical therapy, etc. 

In addition to these special qualifications the 
judge should be willing and anxious to explore 
new fields cautiously and objectively. He should 
be a person of strong character and one who 
merits public approval and confidence. 

The term of office of a judge should be not 
less than 6 years, preferably 10 years; and when 
he seeks re-election, he should run against his 
record—not another candidate. And too, the judi- 
ciary should be nonpartisan. 

(4) The juvenile court should maintain full co- 
operation with all law-enforcement agents. The 
fullest cooperation between the courts and law- 
enforcement officers is desirable. Children’s cases 
are different from adult cases, and this should 
be recognized by all law-enforcement officers. All 
children arrested by police should be referred 
immediately to the juvenile court. The police 
must never undertake unofficial probation, nor 
threaten children by using the juvenile court as 
a big club, and should avoid holding children in 
police stations or in jail. To fix bail in children’s 
cases is contrary to all acceptable standards, 
smacks too much of the criminal law, and should 
be avoided except in very rare cases. 

Whenever possible, the judge should give in- 
dividual attention to all cases referred to the court. 
In very large cities, where this is not possible, 
the judge should exercise close supervision of the 
intake of his court.” 

(5) Detention should be limited to children for 
whom it is absolutely necessary. We usually think 
of detention as custodial care in a public or pri- 
vate home provided for that purpose. A few cities 
use the private home entirely. Most cities, however, 
use the public detention home supplemented by 
private homes. Undoubtedly private homes should 
be used extensively. 

There is a rather well-defined policy regarding 
detention of children recommended by the U. S. 


Children’s Bureau and the National Probation 
Association.* 


2.In Portland and Multnomah County, Oreg., with a population of 
more than 350,000 people, the judge, in nearly all cases when a child has 
been referred, requires his probation officers to arrange a preliminary 
conference for the purpose of determining whether the child may reason- 
ably respond in his own home on probation while a complete and thor- 
ough investigation is being made. In a large percentage of these cases 
informal contact with the court is sufficient. 


8. Ibid., pp. 8 a 
4. Ibid., 
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1. The number of children detained and the length 
of detention should be kept at a minimum, and so far 
as possible those who must be detained should be 
provided for in pee boarding homes. Detention 
should be limited to children for whom it is abso- 
lutely necessary, such as: 

(a) Children whose home conditions make im- 
mediate removal necessary. 

(b) Children who are beyond the control of 
their parents or guardians, runaways, and those 
whose parents cannot be relied upon to produce 
them in court. 

(c) Children who have committed offenses so 
serious that their release pending the disposition 
of their cases would endanger public safety. 

(d) Children who must be held as witnesses. 

(e) Children whose detention is necessary for 

urposes of observation and study and treatment 

y qualified experts. 

2. Children should not be detained in jails or police 
stations. 

3. No child should be detained without an order 
from the court for a longer time than is necessary to 
obtain such court order, unless the parents consent to 
detention or unless the parents cannot be reached at 
once and need for detention is indicated, and in these 
cases decision as to detention should rest with the 
judge or someone designated by him, usually the 
chief probation officer. 

4. Constant effort is required to keep the period 
of detention in each case as short as possible. This 
may be accomplished through frequent hearings, 
prompt investigation, sufficient court staff to ex- 
pedite the movement of cases, and adequate facilities 
for institutional care. 


Good private homes for delinquent children 
are difficult to find. All social workers know what 
a perplexing problem it is to locate sufficient 
adequate homes even for dependent children. This 
field should be explored further and financial 
allowances made commensurate with the special- 
ized care required. 

(6) Adequate detention facilities should be pro- 
vided under the supervision of the court. The meth- 
ods of detention are also quite well standardized. 
I quote further from Juvenile-Court Standards.* 


1. For temporary detention either a public deten- 
tion home or boarding homes under the supervision 
of the court should be provided, available to the 
entire area over which the court has jurisdiction. 

2. The essential features of a detention home 
are the following: 

(a) The juvenile court, if not actually operatin 
the detention home, should control its policies an 
the admission and release of children. 

(b) Provision should be made within the home 
for segregation of sexes and types of children, and 
for adequate isolation facilities and medical care. 

(ce) Adequate facilities should be provided for 
the study of the child’s physical and mental health, 
but except in rare instances the detention home 
should not be used primarily for this purpose. 

(d) There should be specialized school work for 
the children detained, and recreational facilities 
should be provided. The daily program of activities 
should be full and varied in order that constructive 
interests may supplant morbid tendencies and un- 
desirable companionships. Opportunity should be 
given for the exercise of the child’s religious duties. 

(e) Effective supervision should be maintained 
at all times. 

(f) The detention home should not be used as a 
disciplinary institution. 


= 
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Personally I think the court itself should 
operate the public detention home. I am aware 
| that there has been some confusion where the 
court controls the policy of the home which is 
operated by county authorities. 

(7) A complete social investigation should be 
made in every case with a minimum of delay. A 
careful and painstaking social study should be 
made by the probation officer and should be 
initiated at the first instance in which the court 
has knowledge of the case. This is of immeasur- 
able value to the court, and without it the treat- 
ment plan is mere guesswork. 

(8) The court should have available the facilities 
of an adequate child guidance clinic. Every State 
a and city should have child guidance clinics at 

et its disposal and should utilize their facilities. In 
Oregon, as in many States, the child guidance 
clinics are found only in the larger cities, but we 
do have a traveling child guidance clinic for 
isolated areas of the State. 

In counties where they do not have the facili- 
ties of probation officers or clinics, juvenile court 
judges should use the services of the public wel- 
fare child consultant. We believe that this program 
has much to offer and would prevent many errors 
in disposition. 


5. For a more complete discussion of juvenile court practices see 
Juvenile-Court Standards, a 10-page report of the Committee appointed 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau to formulate juvenile-court standards, 
and adopted by a Conference held under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau and the National Probation Association. 
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(9) Probation success can be achieved only 
with probation officers of high qualifications. To 
a very great extent the success or failure of pro. 
bation is dependent upon the personality, char. 
acter, tact, resourcefulness, sympathy, education, 
experience, and understanding of the probation 
officer; hence, care must be exercised in his selec. 
tion. Competitive examinations should be given 
and appointments made from an eligible list, 
Probation officers should be career persons and 
modestly think of themselves as highly skilled 
professional people. 

Space has not permitted a full discussion of 
all the phases of good juvenile court practices, 
I have endeavored to condense some of the recog. 
nized and acceptable philosophy, principles, and 
practices of a well-organized juvenile court and 
trust that they will stimulate an ever-increasing 
demand for better courts in the interest of children, 

We must not be content with what we already 
have accomplished but untiringly strive for higher 
standards so that we may meet more effectively 
the challenging problems of many of our children. 
We have but scratched the surface in our approach 
to the child’s habits, behavior, and conflicts in 
personality. Let us continue our study, improve 
our work, penetrate more deeply into the causes 
of delinquency, alleviate or remove these causal 
factors, and as far as possible give every boy and 
girl the opportunity to which they are inherently 
entitled in a Nation of democratic people. 


War and 


Henry P. Chandler of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts had good reason 
to give special emphasis in his annual report to the Fed- 
eral Probation Service. With shortages of manpower 
becoming acute in many parts of the country, we cannot 
afford to keep men in idleness behind prison bars if they 
can be reasonably trusted to serve their country in war 
production plants or elsewhere. At the same time special 
precautions are in order to cope with the wave of crime 
that wartime usually produces. In both instances a heavy 
responsibility is thrown upon the Probation Service. 
Judges frequently do not know whether law violators 
awaiting sentence can be trusted to “go straight” if they 
are spared from prison sentences. The modern way of 
answering this question is to subject the lawbreaker to a 
presentence investigation by a probation officer. About 
60 per cent of those placed on probation by Federal 
judges in the last fiscal year, Mr. Chandler reports, had 
their records carefully investigated. Obviously this work 
reduces the danger of releasing a hardened criminal and 
at the same time gives many first and second offenders 
another chance to live as law-abiding citizens. Even more 
important than these social and humanitarian consider- 
ations is the fact that this method reduces to a minimum 
our loss of manpower through crime. Incidentally, the 
cost of supervising a probationer is estimated at 9 cents 


Probation 


a day as compared with $1.43 to keep a man in prison. 
Probationers at work, moreover, are able to support their 
families. In three months last year Federal probationers 
earned $4,188,601. 

Supervision of men after they have been released on 
probation has also become particularly important in war- 
time. Men with criminal records may now be inducted 
into the armed forces if they are morally fit for such 
service. Selective Service Boards and recruiting officers 
rely heavily upon probation officers in deciding these 
questions of fitness. Many of the cases which go to 
probation officers involve violations of the Selective 
Service Act. Certainly the Nation, the community and 
the individual are much better served if these men can 
be rehabilitated and sent into the Army instead of to 
prison. 

Mr. Chandler has made a strong case for strengthen- 
ing the Probation Service as a wartime measure. Funds 
for the employment of 25 additional officers and 15 clerks 
were allowed this year. That has been a great help. But 
the case load is still about 126 per officer, which con- 
sidering the added burden of presentence investigations, 
seems much too high. Congress should not overlook this 
thoughtful and well-supported appeal for an adequate 
probation system. 

—From The Washington Post, October 7, 1942 
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The Lawyer’s Part in the Community’s 
Fight Against Crime 


By KIMPTON ELLIS 
Member of the Board of Trustees of the Los Angeles Bar Association, and Member 


6 R. Jones,” asked a transient in a small 
city, “is there a criminal lawyer in this 
town?” 

“We think there is,” replied Jones, “but we 
haven’t the goods on him yet.” 

Many laymen are susceptible to the belief that 
lawyers’ interest in crime is only to prosecute or 
to defend—to convict persons charged with crime 
on the one side, or to acquit them by whatever 
means on the other. That lawyers should give time 
and money to aid in preventing crime and to re- 
forming offenders, or to make released offenders 
safer members of society than has resulted from 
the old method of punishment to the limit, does 
not occur to these laymen. 

The legal profession itself is largely to blame 
for this belief. Even today the apathy of lawyers 
on this subject is startling. Recently several law- 
yers who stand well at the Bar were asked, ‘“‘What 
do you think a lawyer can do in the community’s 
fight against crime?’’ The majority replied that 
they did not practice criminal law, knew very 
little about it, and were not interested in learning. 


Lawyers’ Awakening to Opportunities 


There are leaders in the profession who do not 
view the situation thus lightly. They see the great 
need of a more intelligent attitude and the splen- 
did opportunity that lawyers, in particular, have 
to contribute constructive help in the community’s 
fight against crime. Lawyers, as a class, have held 
aloof from social-service workers, penologists, soci- 
ologists, psychiatrists, and other specialists in the 
fight against crime; they have entertained too 
harrow or too complacent and conservative a view- 
point. Yet lawyers are peculiarly qualified to rend- 
er invaluable service to the community in this field. 
They are fitted by training and experience to gather, 
evaluate, coordinate, and apply facts. In coopera- 
tion with others, they should use this ability to great 
advantage in the community’s fight against crime. 


Preventive Measures to Curb Crime 


_ “The apprehension and prosecution of criminals 
is a deterrent to crime, but it is not the remedy 


of the Board of Directors of the Los Angeles Legal Aid Foundation 
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for its prevention,” to quote former Judge Daniel 
Beecher, now Chief Trial Deputy in the Office of 
the District Attorney of Los Angeles County, Cal. 
Judge Charles Fricke, dean of the Criminal Divi- 
sion of the Superior Court of the same County, 
observes: “Lawyers as a whole have failed in their 
obligations in so far as criminal law is concerned. 
Not enough attention is paid by them to criminal 
matters. In Los Angeles County there are 50 de- 
partments of the Superior Court, one-seventh of 
which are devoted to criminal cases. Criminal cases 
are also crowding the Municipal and Justice Courts 
and the Federal Courts. Lawyers should give far 
more attention to criminal laws, substantive and 
procedural.” 

It has been the experience of this able jurist 
that lawyers can be, and that usually the better 
lawyers have been, especially helpful in probation 
matters. 

Commissioner Dora Shaw Heffner, of the Supe- 
rior Court in Los Angeles County, who hears cases 
involving boys under the age of 21 years, says: “It 
is most important that lawyers understand the 
adolescents’ need of adjustment. Much greater suc- 
cess results in those cases where lawyers appear 
and fully cooperate with the court. The lawyer 
can do so much to help! His influence is great! Boys 
and their parents will heed the lawyer’s advice 
and interest, especially if he is the family lawyer.” 

There are many fields in which the lawyer 
may participate and assist in the community’s 
fight against crime. Only a few of these will be 
touched upon herein, but enough to indicate what 
the legal profession can do and show that many of 
its members have awakened to the responsibilities 
and opportunities of lawyers in this field. 


Lawyers Join to Improve Criminal Justice 


In 1931 a Joint Committee of the American 
Bar Association, the American Law Institute, and 
the Association of American Law Schools prepared 
a report on the need for improvement in the field 
of criminal justice. This report stressed the neces- 
sity of lawyers’ broadening their horizons in the 
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fight against crime. Two years later Justin Miller, 
then Dean of the Law School at Duke University, 
and now one of the Justices of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
in presenting the report of the Section on Criminal 
Law of the American Bar Association, referred to 
the need for improvement in the handling of the 
crime problem. He emphasized the particular qual- 
ification of lawyers to assume leadership in this 
field. He said, “. . . the lawyers’ group is the 
only one in a position to concern itself with the 
problem as a whole and to assume leadership in 
its solution.” 


Lawyers’ Collaboration with Others in 
Handling Adolescent Offenders 


The Council of the American Law Institute 
in 1937 created a Committee to collaborate with 
sociologists, psychologists, and persons experienced 
in the administration of penal institutions and 
reformatories, in a further step toward better 
filling the role of the lawyer in the community’s 
fight against crime. Such action on the part of 
an organization that is composed of outstanding 
lawyers and jurists was a distinct forward step. 
This Committee recommended that the most use- 
ful work in the field of criminal justice would be 
among juveniles between the ages of 16 and 20 
years from the time of the arrest for commission 
of crime, until the final release from any form of 
restraint or control. The protection of society 
through more enlightened means of restraint and 
supervision was the keynote of this work. As a 
result the American Law Institute, on May 17, 
1940, adopted a model Act entitled “Youth Cor- 
rection Authority Act,’’ which has been presented 
to the legislatures of every State in our union.’ 
To date two States have adopted laws based on 
this model Act, and a third is now considering 
the adoption of a similar measure. 

William Draper Lewis, the distinguished Dir- 
ector of the American Law Institute, in his address 
on “The Treatment of the Adolescent Offender,” 
delivered at the 34th Annual Conference of the 
National Probation Association, in discussing this 


outstandingly constructive work, said: 

There is a question which many of you may be 
wondering about. How is it, you may ask, that an 
Association of leading judges and lawyers should sud- 
denly take an interest in youth and crime, vitally 
important though these problems unquestionably are; 
or taking an interest, how is it that a profession, the 
members of which have the reputation of being addicted 
to looking down their noses at psychiatrists, sociolo- 
gists, and social workers, now seek to work with the 


1. For a discussion of the Youth Correction Authority Act see FED- 
ERAL PROBATION, May, 1940, pp. 17-23. 
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members of these “lesser breeds without the law’? 
The very form of the question which I have heard more 
than once in the past two years shows that even lawyers 
are capable of widening their horizons. . . . 

It is significant and heartening to realize the 
awakening interest of the lawyer in the crime problem 
and irrespective of the details of this Youth Correction 
Authority Act, the intelligent way in which that 
interest is being manifested. The prospective acts 
are not the result of an emotional reaction, but of two 
years of careful investigation and discussion. 


California Youth Authority Act 


California is one of the States which has adopt. 
ed an Act based on the work of the American Law 
Institute. Harold W. Slane, a lawyer and member 
of the California Youth Authority says that this 
Act is the most outstanding and constructive piece 
of legislation that has been adopted in California 
in many years. That is a strong assertion respect- 
ing a State recognized as being a leader in pro- 
gressive legislation. Yet it is probably a correct 
one, because the Act deals with persons in the age 
brackets that include substantially more than a 
majority of our convicted criminals. Let us hope 
that within the near future every State in 
the union will adopt similar laws. It should be 
added that the California law embraces all persons 
up to the age of 23 years, as it was believed by 
the California legislators that the acute formative 
period of life continues until at least that age. 
The Authority retains jurisdiction of all who come 
under its supervision before attaining the age of 
23, until they reach the age of 25. If it is deemed 
to be in the best interest of the public, the Au- 
thority may then apply to the court to commit 
the offender to a proper penal institution. As 
nearly a nonpartisan arrangement as possible has 
been provided for. Two members of the Authority 
must be selected by the Governor from a list of 
six nominees submitted by a Committeee composed 
of the presidents of the following organizations: 
California State Bar, State Medical Society, Pro- 
bation and Parole Officers Association, State Prison 
Association, and State Social Workers Association. 
The third member may be selected by the Governor, 
independently. Governor Olson, a Democrat, made 
all appointments from this list, including two Re- 
publicans. 


Juvenile Crime Prevention Efforts 


The problem of even greater importance than 
handling youth after they have committed crimes, 
is: What constructive work can lawyers do among 
our youth before they have violated criminal laws? 
To grapple with this problem, the State Bar of 
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California, in 1940, created the Juvenile Crime 
Prevention Committee. Under Chairman Harold 
H. Krowech, an attorney of Los Angeles, this 
Committee has carried on a great work in the 
community’s fight against crime.” It exerted its 
influence in furthering the adoption of the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority Act. Its chairman has 
travelled the length and breadth of his State to 
encourage local bar associations to appoint similar 
committees to carry on juvenile crime-prevention 
work in their respective communities. Beside these 
activities, this Committee has prepared and cir- 
culated a Crime Prevention Digest, dedicated as 
“4 Public Service Devoted to the Legal Guidance 
of Youth.” A few of the objectives of this Com- 
mittee as explained in this Digest indicate the 
scope of its work: To develop respect for law; to 
give a child a better understanding of the mechanics 
involved in the adminstration of justice; to explain 
and caution youth with respect to criminal in- 
volvements; to give youth the guides and rules 
wherewith to measure and judge the conduct of 
those persons seeking to involve them in criminal 
activities; to demonstrate by the use of actual 
court cases the exorbitant price paid for the com- 
mission of a crime; to dispel the idea that a crime 
can be committed without “getting caught’; to 
develop a concept that violation of law is tanta- 
mount to lack of loyality to our government; 
to acquaint youth with the pertinent provisions 
of the penal code regulating their conduct; to en- 
courage a spirit of cooperation on the part of 
children in law observance; to give youth an op- 
portunity to ask the lawyer the question troubling 
him, so that he cannot claim ignorance of the law 
as an excuse; and to demonstrate the idiocy of 
criminal acts. 

Public-spirited lawyers, well-grounded in the 
organized material of this Committee, carry on 
the educational work of the Committee prin- 
cipally through addressing meetings in schools, 
churches, clubs, and community centers. So much 
interest has been evinced by some school author- 
ities in the establishment of legal-guidance courses 
in public schools that the Committee has prepared 
and submitted material for such courses. 


Penology and the Lawyer 


Booth B. Goodman, the recently appointed Dir- 
ector of the Department of Penology of California, 
says: “The major problem is not in the prisons, 
but out in the world, from which the prisoners 


. 2. See “Legal Guidance in Crime Prevention,” by Harold H. Krowech, 
in FEDERAL PROBATION, April-June, 1942, pp. 33-87. 
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come, and to which they must finally return— 
especially this latter: to which they must return.” 
Director Goodman has a broad background as a 
lawyer who has prosecuted and defended criminal 
cases in different States of the union. 

Director Goodman’s remark provides food for 
thought concerning the indeterminate sentence and 
parole. The space allotted for this article precludes 
more than mere reference to these two important 
and forward-looking steps in penology. Much has 
been published about both in the FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION Quarterly. John Gee Clark, now judge of 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, who 
made an enviable record as chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Paroles, states that there 
were 3,112 men on parole from San Quentin and 
Folsom prisons in 1941, and that only 80 of that 
number committed felonies while on parole. Al- 
though the press makes much of the few sensa- 
tional cases of parole violations, it is an established 
fact that recidivism is substantially less frequent 
among parolees during or after their terms than 
among ex-convicts who have served under the old 
nonparole systems. Lawyers should take a de- 
cidedly greater interest in these improvements in 
the adminstration of criminal law. 


The Bar Attacks Fraudulent Voting Practices 


Grant B. Cooper, Chief Deputy District At- 
torney of Los Angeles County, in commenting on 
crime, said: ‘““‘We read much in our press con- 
cerning the usual run of criminal cases—larceny, 
burglary, robbery, white slavery, narcotics. What 
is not realized is that organized groups enjoying 
political protection in devious ways are respon- 
sible for many conditions that contribute to crime.” 
The honest administration of law-enforcement a- 
gencies, including the lawyers who prosecute and 
the judges who preside at the trials, is essential 
to curb this type of political corruption. Funda- 
mental and basic, too, is a further cleaning up 
of improper voting methods and practices. As law- 
yers blazed the trail with the Youth Correction 
Authority Act and in crime-prevention programs, 
so the lawyers are now interesting themselves in 
further safeguarding the independence and sanc- 
tity of the vote. A resolution dealing with this 
question was presented by Chairman James J. 
Robinson of the Section on Criminal Law of the 
American Bar Association, at the meeting of the 
House of Delegates of the Association in Sept- 
ember, 1940, a part of which is as follows: 


That the American Bar Association recommend 
that Congress enact legislation extending the scope of 
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the present criminal law provisions of the Federal 
election laws to cover specifically such fraudulent inter- 
ferences as voting under false pretenses as to name 
or residence, buying or apne votes, or falsely tally- 
ing and reporting votes; : 


Public Defenders and Legal Aid 


We may ask, what has legal aid and the de- 
fense of those who cannot afford to employ lawyers 
to do with the community’s fight against crime? 
On the part of persons accused of crime who can- 
not afford to employ counsel to represent them, 
public defenders prevent much bitterness. They 
correct much of the antisocial attitude that pre- 
dominates the thinking of many persons who com- 
mit crime. A prisoner in one of our State penal 
institutions said that the work of the public de- 
fender on his behalf made him feel that his country 
was pretty fair and decent to him, even though he 
was convicted and sentenced. He said that he had 
been terribly bewildered and disheartened after 
being arrested, but that the work of the public 
defender in coming to his assistance when he was 
friendless, penniless, and in desperate need made 
him look upon life in an entirely different way. He 
learned that his government was a friend rather 
than an enemy. He acknowledged that he received 
a just punishment in being sent to prison, because 
he was guilty. In short, this man feels that the 
law defended him rather than that it railroaded 
him to prison. The public defender’s activities in 
his community undoubtedly prevent much danger- 
ous antisocial unrest and reaction. 

The Chief Counsel of the Legal Aid Foundation 
of Los Angeles, Edwin F. Franke, has devoted 
years in helping to solve the practical legal problems 
of indigent persons. He says that the work of the 
Foundation has a very direct bearing in curbing 
the commission of crime. This Foundation is the 
outgrowth of the Legal Aid Clinic that was organ- 
ized in 1929 by John M. Bradway at the Law 
School of the University of Southern California 
when Justin Miller was Dean of that School. The 
Legal Aid Clinic was supported jointly by the 
University and contributions from various indi- 
viduals, principally lawyers. Subsequently the Legal 
Aid Foundation was supported by contributions 
chiefly from members of the Bar until a few years 
ago when the Community Chest undertook the 
support of its activities. Since the organization of 
the Clinic about 35,000 cases have been handled. 
Many of these cases have been infected with crime 
germs. Most of the cases are referred to the Found- 
ation by welfare agencies, churches, and hospitals. 
The Foundation has the active collaboration of 
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social service workers, psychologists, and others 
working in related fields of endeavor. Many people 
have been salvaged from crimebreeding attitudes 
or situations largely as the result of legal aid given 
by the Foundation. Many an individual who has 
come to the Foundation discouraged, morose, and 
bitter, whose problem has been cared for, has re. 
turned later to the Foundation with a marked 
display of pride to tell of the progress that he has 
made since the attorney at the Foundation straight. 
ened out his difficulty—a difficulty which may have 
appeared inconsequential to some people, but which 
was overwhelming to him. 

Oppression by harsh creditors, or fraud per. 
petrated by unscrupulous persons, has brought 
many of our citizens to the very brink of a crim- 
inal offense—the only avenue of escape or relief 
which appeared to be left. In a great many in- 
stances the lawyers of the Foundation have advised 
and protected such persons in their time of adver- 
sity, which has resulted in an altogether altered 
and improved social attitude generally. One of 
these cases involved a tenant who had been thrown 
out of his lodgings because of inability to pay 
rent. This disconsolate fellow was on the verge of 
endeavoring by force and violence to reclaim his 
belongings which the landlord was holding. One 
of the lawyers at the Foundation adjusted the 
difficulty by showing the landlord that he had no 
right to hold these belongings and by exacting a 
promise from the ejected tenant that he would 
pay his back rent. This tenant got his possessions 
and a job, paid the back rent, and later confessed 
that in the frame of mind he was in when he called 
at the Foundation for help he might have killed 
the landlord if he had not been restrained by the 
legal assistance he had obtained. 

Many public-spirited lawyers contribute their 
services in carrying on legal aid work in many 
parts of the country. 


Conclusion 


Thus we perceive the broad field in which law- 
yers are already serving to stem the tide of crime. 
No longer are the alert members of the Bar con- 
placent about such matters. No longer do they 
frown upon or ignore the value of collaborating 
with persons who are interested in this line of 
endeavor. The ramifications of the crime problem 
are many and complicated. The awakening of 
many lawyers to the value of the lawyer in the 
community’s fight against crime and their determi- 
nation to carry their just share of this fight portends 
increased success in this important human activity. 
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1. Does a defendant who has been convicted but 
placed on probation suffer a loss of his civil rights? 


Whether a person who has been convicted of a crime 
in a Federal court loses his civil ig, and if so, to what 
extent, depends largely on State law, since most of the 
civil rights are derived from State law and not from laws 
of the United States (See article on “Loss of Civil Rights 
by Conviction of Crime” in FEDERAL PRoRATION for April- 
June, 1942). What constitutes a conviction in a Federal 
court, however, would seem to be a matter of Federal law. 
In Berman v. United States, 302 U.S. 211, 212, the Supreme 
Court stated that “final judgment in a criminal case means 
sentence. The sentence is the judgment.” 

Under the Probation Act, probation may be extended 
in either one of two ways, U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 
124, The court may suspend the imposition of sentence 
and place the defendant on probation, or it may impose 
sentence and then suspend its execution and place the 
defendant on probation. If the first of the foregoing courses 
is pursued, there would seem to be no judgment of con- 
viction; while if the second course is followed there is a 
judgment of conviction, irrespective of the fact that the 
execution of the sentence was suspended and the defendant 
placed on probation. In the Berman case the court also 
observed that “to create finality it was necessary that 

titioner’s conviction should be followed by sentence* * * 
ut when so followed the finality of the judgment was not 
lost because execution was suspended.” In that case the 
defendant was sentenced to imprisonment but execution 
of the sentence was suspended and the defendant was 
placed on probation. The court nevertheless stated ‘‘Peti- 
tioer stands a convicted felon and unless the judgment 
against him is vacated or reversed, he is subject to all 
the disabilities flowing from such judgment. * * * His 
civil rights may be determined solely by reference to the 
judgment.” The specific question involved in that case 
was whether the defendant was in a position to appeal 
in spite of the fact that he was placed on probation. The 
court held that the judgment was appealable for the reasons 
above summarized. 


2. May the court, after expiration of the period of 
probation but within the period for which imprisonment 
could have been imposed, issue a bench warrant against 
the defendant for a subsequent offense and restore him 
to probation supervision? Under the same conditions may 
the court impose a sentence of imprisonment, and if so, 
for what period? 


There would seem to be no doubt that under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed in the question, the court may impose 
a sentence of imprisonment for such term as might have 
originally been imposed. (U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 725, 
last two sentences.) There appears to be no definitive 
decision as to whether, under such circumstances, defendant 
may be again placed on probation. In United States v. 
Moore, 101 F. (2d) 56, however, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit indicated that the court has 
power to supervise the conduct of the probationer, not 
only during the period of probation but within the entire 
period of the maximum sentence which could have been 
originally imposed, and that the practical difference between 
the action taken for an alleged violation during the pro- 
bation period and that taken thereafter but within the 

owed period is one of procedure. In the first situation 
the probationer may be brought into court either with or 
Without the issuance of a warrant, while in the second 
instance a warrant is required. If a strict and literal in- 
terpretation of Sections 724 and 725 is adopted, however, 
it might perhaps be argued that probation may not be 
extended under such circumstances. In the absence ot any 
definitive decision on this point, it is not practicable to 
give a categorical answer to the question. 


3. How far may a probation officer go in the supervision 


of a probationer in ordering compliance to arbitrary orders 
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which may circumscribe the movement and freedom of 
the probationer? 


The primary duty of a probation officer is to keep 
himself informed concerning the conduct and conditions of 
each person on probation (U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 
727), principally for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the probationer is observing the terms and conditions of 
his probation. The functions of the probation officer, 
however, are far broader in scope than his primary duty. 
He fails of his purpose unless he actively participates in 
endeavoring to rehabilitate the defendant and to transform 
him into a law-abiding and useful member of society. The 
probation officer may attempt to attain this aim by exer- 
cising good influence on the probationer, inculcating in him 
a proper attitude toward life and toward his fellow man, 
assisting him in placing himself in suitable surroundings 
and in desirable company, and aiding him to secure suit- 
able means for earning an honest livelihood. These are 
only a few of the ways in which a probation officer, who 
understands human beings and can comprehend their prob- 
lems, can assist a probationer in adjusting himself and 
finding his proper place in society. The probation officer 
has a ey to urge the probationer to comply with the 
orders of the court, irrespective of the nature of the orders. 
If the latter fails to do so, the officer should report the 
failure to the court, or if it appears desirable to do so, 
bring him before the court. 


For the probation officer to give orders and directions 
to the probationer, in addition to orders made by the 
court and in addition to the conditions of probation, is, 
however, an entirely different matter. There appear to 
be no court decisions as to his authority on this point. 
I am inclined to the view that the best course for the pro- 
bation officer to pursue is to report the matter to the court, 
if he is of the opinion that by failing to follow good advice 
and suggestions made to him by the officer the defendant, 
although not violating the express conditions of his proba- 
tion, is nevertheless pursuing a course which is not leading 
to his rehabilitation, but may result in his resuming crim- 
inal ways. 

4. Are the conditions set forth on Probation Form 7 
Prana of Probation’’) binding upon the probationer: 
a) when adopted by the court as the standard condition 
in all probation cases and referred to generally in the 
order of probation; (b) when quoted in the court order 
granting probation; (c) when the court has made no refer- 
ence to the “conditions of probation” in the court order, 
but the probation officer delivers Form 7 to the probationer? 
(d) Would the signing of the conditions set forth on Form 
7, indicating acceptance of them on the part of the pro- 
bationer, affect their validity? 


The Probation Act empowers the court to place the 
defendant upon probation for such period and upon such 
terms and conditions as it may deem best (U. S. Code 
Title 18, Sec. 724). In other words, the court has full 
discretion to impose terms and conditions which the proba- 
tioner must fulfill. Such terms and conditions, however, 
may be fixed only by the court and not by anyone else. 
The court, of course, means the judge. Consequently, a 
probation officer may not prescribe formal terms and con- 
ditions of probation nor add to those fixed by the court; 
nevertheless, he may, and in fact should as circumstances 
may warrant, offer to the probationer suggestions and 
guidance for his conduct. The law does not specify any 
particular manner in which the court shall fix the terms 
and conditions of probation. It may do so in any suitable 
way. Consequently it is immaterial whether it is done 
by a general order or by a special order applicable to the 
individual case. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of the question are answered in the affirmative 
and subdivision (c) is answered in the negative. Replying 
to subdivision (d), the fact that the conditions are signed 
by the probationer does not affect their validity. 


— 


Probation: An Investment 


NVESTMENT has been defined as “the laying out of 
money productively.” The significant word in this 
definition is productively. In estimating the intrinsic worth 
of probation—in fact any corrective program—social values 
and social gains should be our primary consideration. 
However, we also should be concerned with the monetary 
costs of probation as compared with other methods of 
dealing with the offender. 


Were we to judge probation costs solely on the basis 
of dollars and cents, are we justified in saying that monies 
allotted for probation services represent an investment? 

In the District of New vue 4 which is representative 
of a large number of Federal districts, the total cost of 
probation during the fiscal year 1941 was $22,077.14. The 
per capita daily cost of supervising 801 probationers, who 
were under supervision for a total of 181,006 days, amounted 
to 12.2 cents. 


What would the Government have to pay if these pro- 
bationers had been sentenced, instead, to prison? 
The Federal Bureau of Prisons computes the cost of 
maintaining a Federal prisoner at $1.33 per day, 10 times 
ater than the cost of supervising a man on probation. 
ut in ascertaining the cost of imprisonment, we cannot 
use the figure of 801 probationers since each of these pro- 
bationers was not under supervision for each of the 365 
days. Therefore, a daily average case load of 500 proba- 
tioners has been determined as a reliable estimate on which 
to base the comparative costs of probation supervision 
and imprisonment. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons statistics for the years 1936 
to 1940, inclusive, reveal that the average Federal prisoner 
serves from 14.8 to 16.8 months, exclusive of good-time 
allowances, parole, conditional release, and other deductions. 
Thus it may be reasonable to assume that the 500 proba- 
tioners would have been imprisoned for at least 12 months, 
a cost of $242,500.00 per year for the District of New 
Jersey alone. 


Prison commitment, moreover, imposes upon the local 
community the full responsibility for meeting the primary 
needs of the prisoner’s dependents. Although there are no 
readily accessible figures on the proportion of Federal pro- 
bationers who have dependents, we can draw some com- 

arisons from the family status of Federal prisoners. The 

ureau of Prisons figures for the fiscal year 1940 reflect 
that 48 per cent of the prisoners are married, 39 per cent 
single, 5 per cent divorced, 2 per cent separated, and 2 per 
cent widowed. It is estimated, then, that approximately 
60 per cent of our probationers, if imprisoned, would leave 
behind them one or more dependents who have to be 
supported by public funds. 


In passing, we also should be mindful of the loss of 
manpower so essential these days on both the production 
and war fronts. 


Then there are costs involved in the commitment of 
the offender which are impossible to measure in terms of 
dollars and cents; namely, spiritual and social costs. Any 
loss in dollars and cents can be written off with compar- 
ative ease, but restoring such intangibles as spiritual and 
social values is a most delicate and difficult task. ““Not by 
bread alone doth man live,” the Scriptures tell us; and how 
true it is that the ugly blemish of “‘convict’ follows the 
former prisoner long years after economic independence 
and social stability have been restored. 


Of the 801 probationers under supervision in the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, only 4.6 per cent had violated their 
trust. Certainly no one can deny that those who have trans- 
gressed the law can make satisfactory personal and social 
adjustments without a penitentiary commitment. Nor can 
they deny that probation as a method of treatment for 
the offender is a sound economic as well as social and 
spiritual investment. 


EDWARD J. HENDRICK 
U.S. Probation Officer 


Sepiember 11, 1942 District of New Jersey 


Reactions to Dr. Reckless’ Article* 


R. RECKLESS’ proposal for better tested treatment pro- 
grams would imply a workable understanding of the 
individuals to be treated and programs focused accordingly 
One of the obstacles which has stood in the way of making 
such studies is that necessarily prison case work is organ. 
ized to facilitate administration. Social information, for 
example, is primarily of interest because it may reveal g 
domestic-need situation that must be taken care of by 
relief while the inmate is incarcerated. Information about 
siblings is important to the prison administrator in order 
to prevent unlawful or harmful correspondence. 
From the standpoint of the penologist who is worki 

on the basic of rehabilitation, information 
also serve the purpose of highlighting the individual's 
growth and personality constitution. In 1931, Alexander 
and Staub in The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public pro- 
pounded a broad classification of criminal behavior, as 
originating in two ways. From emotional instability comes 
the “abnormal” prisoner. This simple twofold classification 
has been expanded by Cantor and others, resulting in 
lists, more or less exhaustive, of the reasons for failure to 
adjust. Any worker with law-violators will find it illumip- 
ating to rate the men he contacts on the following, marking 
each item as “present,” “marked,” or “critical”: 

1. Emotional instability 

2. Mental deficiency 

3. Senility, epilepsy, physical disability 

4. Bad ethical training 

5. Psychopathic condition 


Although we are a long way from measuring objectivel 
such things as senility, emotional instability, ethical stand- 
ards or psychopathic states, nevertheless, a quite fair esti- 
mate of the personality constitution can be arrived at by 
purely subjective methods and a review of the record. 
From the foregoing, an interpretation of conduct, as 
contrasted to an aggregate of information, about lawbreaking 
can be immeasurably useful in planning flexible rehabil- 
itative programs of the sort Dr. Reckless proposes. 
Consider rehabilitative programs as now constituted, 
When a man comes under the care of the individual treat- 


ment officers of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, he receives 
the following: 


1. Medical care, to remove physical defects. 
2. Schooling, to remove educational deficiencies. 
3. Paying assignments, to relieve economic need. 
4. Vocational training and job placement, to provide 
work skills. 
5. Psychiatric treatment, for mental disturbances. 
6. Humane living standards, to create sound social 
attitudes. 
7. Special custody regimes, for conduct irregularities. 
It is intended, to the extent of available resources, that 
the man will be rehabilitated in these seven respects, 
some or all of which have contributed to his trouble. 

Nevertheless, rehabilitative programs are often influ- 
enced by a single technique. For example, the oldest tech- 
nique was that of physical custody and treatment. Hard 
ical labor was presumed to be a sure cure for antisocial 

ehavior. Then there was a wave of enthusiasm for academic 
schooling, and efforts were concentrated on improving ed- 
ucational advantages. More recently we have been enthused 
about paying assignments and physical correction of minor 
disabilities, defective vision, hearing, orthopedic defects, 
etc. Currently, the emphasis is on vocational training— 
fittingly so, in a time of national emergency. All these 
rograms reveal the design of a better world that the en- 
ightened humanitarian wants for himself and his fellow 
man. Objection is raised to claiming undue merit for any 
single technique. 

Effectiveness of these programs is claimed to be assured 
because the application to a sufficiently large number of 
cases can be made to show a significant number of success- 
ful adjustments. The point, as Dr. Reckless makes it, 1s 
that we are still a long way from appraising comparative 


*See “An Experimental Basis for Revision of Correctional Pro 
grams,” by Walter C. Reckless, Ph.D., in the January-March, 1942, 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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f the different efforts, or of having accurate know- 

where our money and effort can best be expended. 

the old-fashioned idea of prescribing castor oil 

illness. Surely a different type of treatment is 

indicated for the compulsive wanderer who comes from a 

family, and the substantial boy of second-generation 
oreign parents whose trouble is that he was brou ht u 

ina neighborhood where he had to fight to live. We n 
to gain sight of the individual man as an individual problem, 
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and more important the pattern of the individual make-up. 
In the personality picture we have a blueprint for the pre- 
scription of treatment for the individual, and also com- 
posite information useful in planning over-all institutional 
programs. 
JOHN D. ADAMS 
Field Assistant, Employment Placement 


July 10, 1942 U.S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Prediction of Parole Success: Inclusion of Psychiatric 
Criteria,” by R. L. Jenkins, Henry Harper Hart, Phillip I. 
Sperling, and Sidney Axelrad (May-June, 1942). The case 
records of 300 delinquent boys committed to the New 
York State Training School for Boys were studied in an 
effort to extend, by the inclusion of psychiatric criteria, 
the range of material used in prediction of parole success 
and to improve the prediction itself. 

In symptomatology, especially unfavorable factors 
were found to be repeated: running away from home, 
defiance of authority, homicidal tendencies, obscenity, 
impudence, compulsive stealing, and drug addiction. 

As to legal corrective measures, it was noted that the 
younger the age at which the offender first appeared in 
court for delinquency, the more unfavorable was the 
prognosis, and vice versa. Similarly, the older the child 
before first commitment, the more favorable was the 
prognosis. Previous institutional experience appeared 
unfavorable. 

Under the study grouping of “offense for which com- 
mitted,” the milder offenses such as truancy, malicious 
mischief, and larceny were positive in contrast to un- 
favorable burglary or robbery. Violation of parole was 
seen as unfavorable. Intelligence quotients had no signif- 
icant influence, but educational quotients were seen to 
be distinctly important. 

It was indicated that it was important to include in 
parole prediction material, the study of general person- 
ality patterns and psychological states in which offenses 
were committed. 


“Developing Community Understanding of Probation 
and Parole Work,” by Dr. J. O. Reinemann (May-June, 
1942). Dr. Reinemann appeals to every worker in the field 
of probation and parole to consider it his duty to par- 
ticipate actively in the publicity campaign to correct the 
popular misconceptions concerning these two govern- 
mental functions. To accomplish this the author suggests 
that planned and dramatized publicity be released regu- 
larly via newspapers, circulars, exhibits, lectures, radio 
broadcasts, and the motion picture screen. The false im- 
pression now lodged in the public’s mind is due largely 
to the sensational newspaper displays of isolated cases 
that have news value but that do not present the over- 
whelmingly successful picture of probation and parole 
that correctional workers see. In Dr. Reinemann’s 
opinion these headline cases, the emotionalism of the 
public and its primitive instincts towards criminals—as 
well as the tendency of the public to generalize from the 
particular—has made probation and parole two of the 
most misunderstood activities of government and to the 
Present time has made it impossible to gain the moral 
support, understanding, and consent of the public. 

Dead-End Justice,” by Judge Joseph N. Ulman (May- 
June, 1942). The Honorable Joseph N. Ulman contributes 
this article in support of the Youth Correction Authority 


Act. In brief, the objective of the Act is to deal with 
youthful offenders upon conviction in such manner as to 
rehabilitate them as soon as possible or to hold them un- 
der legal control as long as need be if they do not respond 
to corrective treatment. The keynote of the future is to 
be individualization and elasticity of treatment, with less 
reliance being placed on walls and bars. As to this, we 
quote the author: “A man committed to prison ought to 
be under the supervision of an administrative board that 
can move him about from one kind of treatment to an- 
other as he responds or fails to respond to what is offered. 
Such a board must have at its disposal and under its 
control many and varied facilities, ranging from pro- 
bation through supervised homes and small hostels 
where properly selected prisoners may spend their nights 
while they go out to work or to school by day, all the way 
up (or down) to maximum security punishment cells for 
the unruly. There must be work camps and prison farms. 
And obviously, no judge can tell at the trial where in 
such a scheme the individual prisoner belongs, nor how 
long he should stay there. This must be left for deter- 
mination by a treatment board, for determination initially 
and from time to time until the prisoner is ready for 
release into society—on parole, of course.” 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M. D. 


“Apparent Recovery of a Sex Psychopath After Lo- 
botomy,” by Ralph S. Banay, M.D., and Leon Davidoff, 
M.D., (July, 1942). The authors present the case of a 52- 
year-old inmate of Sing Sing who was convicted of 
carnal abuse involving two young boys. A thorough 
psychiatric examination and analysis revealed a long 
history of abnormal sexual tendencies, with constant 
masturbation, all types and roles of overt homosexuality 
colored by a strong masochistic theme in which he pre- 
ferred to be beaten by young boys. On cross section the 
patient appeared agitated, restless, anxious, and con- 
stantly preoccupied with masochistic sexual fantasies. A 
lobotomy brain operation was carried out according to 
standard technique in which a massive severing of the 
frontal lobe tracts was accomplished through small tre- 
phine openings in the skull. Following the operation, 
the patient passed through a short period of confusion 
and then seemed greatly improved. He was followed at 
the Sing Sing Hospital for a period of 6 months during 
which he showed a remarkable recovery from the agi- 
tated state as well as complete freedom from the obses- 
sive erotic ideas. He developed new insight and a new 
ethical sense. Masturbation disappeared. Temperament 
seemed improved. Intellect was apparently undamaged 
but energy output was diminished. 

This is a new and radical method of treatment for 
sexual psychopathy and not without a certain amount of 
serious surgical risk. It seems applicable only to selected 
cases. Nevertheless, it offers an important outlook in the 
treatment of sexual abnormalities which are so refractory 
to any other known methods of therapy. 
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“The Psychopathic Criminal,” by Clarke W. Mangun, 
M.D., (July, 1942). Eleven characteristics usually found in 
criminal psychopaths are presented as well as several 
other characteristics less frequently observed. Some of the 
more common qualities are emotional instability from 
an early age, manifest by temper tantrums, stealing, 
lying, dislike for parents, and truancy. There is a 
tendency toward impulsive action, poor employment 
adjustment, migratory tendencies, ideas of self-impor- 
tance, failure to accept responsibilty for misdeeds, rest- 
lessness, failure to learn from experience, unsatisfactory 
adaptation to any environment, and inability to carry out 
good intentions. In connection with the total therapeutic 
program, complete therapeutic seclusion, if wisely ad- 
ministered, can be a very successful method in breaking 
through the egocentric and exhibitionistic pattern of 
behavior. Rapport can be gained and the patient started 
on a regular program of re-education. Therapeutic se- 
clusion differs very sharply from punitive isolation both 


in the technique of application as well as in the results 
obtained. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“How Fares the Battle Against Prostitution?” by Jean 
B. Pinney (June, 1942). Characterizing commercialized 
prostitution as “a dragging ball-and-chain on human 
progress,” the author, who is associate director of the 
American Social Hygiene Association and editor of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene, emphasizes the special sig- 
nificance of the battle against prostitution and its effect 
on the health and morale of the armed forces. 

Both official and voluntary national agencies are con- 
cerned with the solution of the problem. The official 
agencies include the War Department; the Navy De- 
partment; the Division of Venereal Disease, United 
States Public Health Service; the Social Protection 
Section of the Defense Health and Welfare Services; the 
Department of Justice, including the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Bureau of Prisons; the Office of 
Civilian Defense; and the United States Children’s 
Bureau. Among the voluntary agencies are the American 
Social Hygiene Association; the United Service Organi- 
zations; the American Red Cross; the Army and Navy 
relief societies and church organizations, men’s and 
women’s clubs, and numerous other patriotic and frater- 
nal organizations. A definite and practical plan of action 
has been approved by these agencies. 

Those potent forces have the weapons, in the form of 
law, with which to attack prostitution. Federal laws 
include the Mann Act which prohibits interstate and 
international traffic in women for the purpose of prosti- 
tution; the Bennett Act which provides for deportation 
of aliens engaging in prostitution; the May Act which 
became law in July 1941. The May Act prohibits prosti- 
tution within “such reasonable distance of military and 
naval establishments as the secretaries of War and 
Navy shall determine.” Nearly all States have laws 
which can be used effectively to curb prostitution. In re- 
sponse to letters from Secretary of War Stimson and 

ecretary of the Navy Knox, governors of the 48 States, 
within a week, promised full co-operation. 

“The campaign against commercialized prostitution in 
the United States at present is going well,” says the 
author in summarizing. “So far as can be learned, in- 
creases in venereal disease infections among the armed 
forces, war industrial workers, or the general population, 
are up to this time small in comparison with increases 
shown in previous mobilizations. A stronger combined 
force is arrayed against the prostitution racketeers than 
ever before, through informed cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local official law-enforcement and health 
agencies and the national, state, and community health 
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and welfare agencies. There are not yet adequate person. 
nel and facilities in the communities for protection of 
young people and for assistance to women, girls, anq 
young men victimized by those who control the racket of 
prostitution and vicious forms of commercialized amuse. 
ments related to its practices, but the outlook is encourag- 
ing for provision of such facilities. The general public 
does not yet thoroughly understand its opportunity ang 
its responsibility to help repress prostitution, but it js 
learning rapidly and may be counted on to do its part.” 


“Services for Men in the Armed Forces,” by Fred K. 
Hoehler (September, 1942). The author, director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, president of the 
National Conference of Social Work, and a veteran of the 
last war, notes that “marked advancements are apparent 
not only in the training programs and in the recreational 
and educational advantages offered, but in the physical 
facilities such as barracks, mess halls, chapels, service 
clubs, regimental recreational halls, theatres, libraries, 
company dayrooms, and inumerable facilities for athletics 
—all of which contribute to the vast job of training men to 
fight for their country.” The comparison is based on his 
experience in the last war and recent country-wide ob- 
servations of Army and Navy camps, posts, and stations, 
which he made as a member of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 

During the last war educational, recreational, and wel- 
fare services were provided by civilian agencies. Today 
this work in the Army camp is the responsibility of the 
Office of the Chief of Special Services Division under the 
Services of Supply. In the Navy these services are pro- 
vided through the welfare and recreation sections of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Supplementing the Army 
and Navy programs is the work of the American Red 
Cross. In addition to its responsibilities under its Con- 
gressional charter, the Red Cross recently has been 
charged with managing recreation buildings for Ameri- 
can troops in foreign communities. The Federal security 
administrator as director of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Service is responsible for coordinating 
health, recreation, and related services in communities 
near United States Army camps and Naval stations. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Prisoner Morale,” by Charles V. Falls (July-August, 
1942). Mr. Falls, Director of the Family Welfare Division 
of the State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Massachusetts, in a 
rather detailed manner has set forth an excellent des- 
cription of the new approach to handling welfare prob- 
lems of families of prisoners. At that institution the 
Case Work Department has a separate unit called the 
Family Welfare Division. Under it there is a Cooperative 
Aid Society of which every inmate of the institution is 
a member. It is governed by a board of five directors, 
three of which are inmates and two staff members, and 
this board handles the funds of the organization. These 
funds are derived from the inmates’ stores operated in 
the prison. Twenty-five per cent of the net profits of 
these stores is deposited each month into this fund, and 
four members of the Board of Directors must approve 
disbursements. The money is used to give financial 
assistance to families of inmates who are in need. Each 
case is thoroughly investigated by a case worker on the 
staff, and the Family Welfare Division of the institution 
operates like a typical welfare agency. It renders assist- 
ance to the Parole Department in working out release 
plans and has taken up various general family problems. 

The Division in carrying on its functions looks to the 
institutional records for insight into social background, 
family attitude, psychiatric data, etc., and such problems 
as separations, divorces, reconciliations, whereabouts of 
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relatives, care of children, conduct of wife, wills, real 
estate, burials, and sudden lack of interest of family 
comprise the usual case load of this department. The 
author believes that this type of service rendered by the 
institution, and yet financed indirectly by the inmates, 
strengthens the morale of the inmate body and gives all 
of them a feeling that they are contributing to the solu- 
tion of their own problems in a very tangible way. Cer- 
tainly it is the type of organization that may well be 
studied by other penal institutions. 

“Los Angeles County Honor Farm,” by James L. Davis 
(July-August, 1942). This brief article written by a 
member of the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
los Angeles is a description of another type of honor 
farm operated in connection with our local jail situation. 
This 2400-acre farm is located about 40 miles from the 
county jail and is an investment of $100,000 of con- 
struction and improvements consisting of small buildings, 
barracks buildings, hospital, and warehouses. There are 
now 15 dormitories and each houses 38 prisoners. _ 

About 800 acres of the land are now under cultivation, 
and last year the farm products had a value of $25,00: 
which was $10,000 in excess of its cost of operation. In 
addition to the crops, the farm has cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, and rabbits. There is also a large orchard. 

Five hundred seventy prisoners are supervised by only 
31 officers working in shifts. An expert farmer is in charge 
of the farming operations. The products are used in 
feeding the prisoners at the farm and the county jail 
with the surplus going to other county institutions. 
The men are afforded sufficient recreation and are given 
an opportunity to do beneficial work. So far there have 
been 6,746 individual prisoners admitted to the farm, and 
there have been only 58 escapes averaging about one a 
month. This is just another example where there is a 
substitute for the miserable county jail. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHAS. H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


“Personality Disorder and Spatial Mobility,” by Chris- 
topher Tietze, Paul Lemkau, and Marcia Cooper (July, 
1942). This article analyzes statistically the material 
collected in a survey by the Mental Hygiene Study of the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. It finds that 
people who change residence often within a city have 
more personality disorders than people who are less 
mobile. This is not demonstrated when people move from 
city to city. The reason for this difference is a wide-open 
question. Does spatial mobility cause mental instability, 
or does mental deviation necessitate frequent changes of 
residence? The truth is probably somewhere between 
these extremes. 

“Mental Disorders in Cities,” by Clarence W. Schroeder 
(July, 1942). This study made of the ecological distri- 
bution of mental disorders in five cities, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, and Peoria, shows that 
mentally disordered people have a tendency to concen- 
trate in interstitial areas of the city. 

“The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, A Sym- 
posium,” (July, 1942). This symposium includes four 
pers devoted to a critical analysis of the volume, The 

rediction of Personal Adjustment, by Paul Horst, Paul 
Wallin, Louis Guttman, et al. This study was instituted 
by the Social Science Research Council to deal with the 
important problems of predicting human behavior. The 

posium for the most part is largely statistical, but 
ould prove helpful to those who have an interest in 
scientific prediction of human behavior. 
eory and Quantitative Analysis in Criminological 
rch,” by Svend Riemer (September, 1942). Of recent 
date the concept of “cause” has been abandoned in crim- 
inological literature and replaced by statistical measure- 
ment of probabilities and crime risks. Over against this 
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trend the author stresses the need for a theory of causa- 
tion to make the mass of statistical data on crime mean- 
ingfui. Statistics may show that incest in Sweden is 
associated with farm labor, but that does not explain the 
cause of incest which in America is statistically an ur- 
ban problem. The author therefore concludes that quanti- 
tative analysis in a field of crime causation might bene- 
fit by the conscious development of a theoretical frame 
of reference. 

“The Process of Urbanization and Criminal Behavior,” 
by Marshall B. Clinard (September, 1942). Networks of 
criminal relationships were found to vary directly with 
the amount of urbanization of the areas from which 
offenders came. Delinquent gangs were not an important 
factor in the lives of farm offenders, but were more so 
among village offenders. Rural offenders in contrast to 
urban offenders were not definite criminal social types. 
Rural offenders were legal criminals but not criminals 
in a sociological sense. Farm offenders did not conceive 
of their acts as crimes or of themselves as criminals. 
Among village offenders there was less of the fortuitous 
element in the criminal act and more of a realization 
that they were committing an act against society. Defi- 
nite organized criminal behavior was the outstanding 
characteristic of the violators from the cities. Because of 
the absence of criminal social types in the country, rural 
crime will continue to be less than crime in the more 
urban areas. 


THE FAMILY 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“A Study of Reopened Cases,” by Moses H. Price and 
Yonata L. Feldman (June, 1942). This study is made 
from a case-by-case evaluation of all reopenings over a 
2-year period in one borough office of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, a social work agency in New York City 
concerned with the prevention and treatment of person- 
ality problems in children. 

The findings of this bit of research call to the reviewer’ » 
mind the old adage: “All that glitters is not gold.” When 
a social work agency proudly closes a case under the 
figurative caption, “service rendered and problems 
solved,” it does not necessarily mean that the client will 
live happily forever. On the contrary, many cases are 
clesed as “successes” without the social worker ever 
having realized that her alleged techniques have missed 
their mark and that the fundamentally aggravating 
— of the client have not been recognized nor im- 
proved. 

In general, the authors conclude from their study that 
a lack of understanding of personality difficulties and a 
lack of skills by the case worker are the chief obstacles 
to achieving the most effective results from social case 
work treatment. 

The largest group of “failures,” that is, those cases 
prematurely closed for various reasons and then later 
reopened, showed a lack of clear thinking and careful 
planning by the case worker. 

The closing and reopening of cases under certain 
situations, when accurate evaluations have heen made 
and effective relationships established, can be a perfectly 
normal part of a successful treatment program. 

“Effect of Selective Service on Selectees and Their 
Families,” by Sterling Johnson (July, 1942). From the 
social work point of view there have been two distinctly 
different stages in Selective Service. The first was that 
period preceding December 7, 1941, when trainees some- 
times Recuhe indignant at what appeared to be in- 
consequential training routine, and when the date of 
return to family and community life could be anticipated 
with reasonable certainty. The second period has been 
since Pearl Harbor, with a country at war, with an in- 
creasing individual consciousness of the tragedies of war, 
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and the time of return to one’s family indefinite, if ever. 

The author frankly admits his inability to discuss the 
emotional reactions of the selectees themselves, and 
logically limits his discussions to the problems of the 
families who may come in contact with social agencies 
as a result of their men having been inducted into the 
armed forces. 

The family problems created by the selectee differ 
from those of the enlistee chiefly because with the 
selectee the Selective Service Board makes the decision, 
and the selectee and his family have no choice in the 
matter. A markedly decreased family income, fear for 
the selectee’s injury or death, physical separation of the 
husband or son from parents, wife, or children, are the 
chief causes of dislocation and tragedy. The author is 
of the opinion that the latter, that is, separation, is the 
most frequent cause. These are the negative effects of 
Selective Service. 

To help clients face these negative factors, social case 
workers must be aware of the positive aspects of war- 
time military service. They must strive to discover and 
utilize the constructive potentialities for adjustment that 
may exist in each wife, mother, or father. They must 
appeal to the spirit of patriotism to offset loneliness, to 
a sense of pride to balance fear and loss, and to habits of 
frugality to meet shrunken incomes. i 

Mr. Johnson illustrates his thesis by interesting case 
history discussions. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Reviewed by JAMES A. CARR, JR. 


“The Social Situation in Personality Theory,” by Ar- 
nold W. Green (June, 1942). In a rather involved and 
intricate presentation, the author discusses both the 
functional and structural approach to the study of per- 
sonality. While indicating the valid contribution of each 
group, he points out the inability of either approach to 
give a complete and adequate understanding of the prob- 
lem. It is his claim “that an adequate orientation for the 
study of personality must combine both the functional 
and the structural approach.” The focal point of his 
analysis is “the situation,” for this is the primary — 
of divergence between the structuralists and the func- 
tionalists. For the purpose of analysis, the writer limits 
“the situation” to social situation, and then proceeds to 
offer a schema to be used in the analysis of situation-and- 
personality, which he admits is by no means complete but 
nevertheless demonstrates the necessity of combining the 
structural and functional approaches to personality. Mr. 
Green concludes that by using both approaches we can 
evaluate personality, and that it is only in social inter- 
action that this can be complicated. 


“Free Speech in War Time,” by Howard Woolston 
(April, 1942). In a highly gree 4 and informative 
article, the writer discusses at length the implications 
of free speech during the present critical period. As the 
author indicates and as the past has demonstrated in the 
history of all nations during periods of stress and strain, 
free speech is abridged and civil liberties necessarily 
suffer. The question is raised whether civil rights remain 
unaltered in théory although they become modified in 
practice. After the Civil War, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment assured all citizens against abridgment of their 
privileges and immunity by State legislation. However, 
during the first World War and thereafter these rights 
have been restricted by “due process of law.” In the 

resent situation a new series of regulations further 
imit personal freedom. While many of them are 
necessary for the well-being and safety of the country; 
nevertheless, they must be approached intelligently so 
that reason will not fall before authority and law will 
not yield to force. He believes, therefore, it is the duty 
of the scholar to raise his voice against many of these 
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infringements, for as he says, “If the people are convinced 
that drastic action is necessary and the courts sustain 
rules to inhibit civil liberty, the warning voice of a dis. 
passionate scholar will not carry far. It becomes, there. 
fore, even more so the duty of students of social action 
to indicate a reasonable course between bureaucracy 
and mob rule.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“Mental Hygiene and Children in War Time,” 
Symposium (July, 1942). The entire issue of this number 
of the Mental Hygiene Quarterly is devoted to a symposium 
of articles on psychological and psychiatric problems of 
children in war time. The symposium is an outgrowth of 
a course in mental hygiene and morale given by the Bureay 
of Child Guidance of the Board of Education of New 
York City to the teaching personnel of the New York 
City public schools. The 11 articles published in this issue 
were edited for publication from the original lectures pre. 
sented in the course by members of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the New York City Board of Education. 

The use of psychological and psychiatric techniques in 
Germany and England is discussed by Dr. Krugman, chief 
psychologist of the Bureau of Child Guidance, and the 
survey of German psychological warfare by the Committee 
for National Morale is briefly summarized. Dr. Krugman 
also discusses the problems of child care resulting from 
the bombing of London and the evacuation of children 
from the large English cities, and points out the importance 
and need for child guidance during war time. 

With this as the leading article, the other contributors 

to the symposium develop further the prevention and treat- 
ment of emotional disorders among children. Contrary to 
some expectations children in England have reacted to 
bombings without panic or hysteria but it seems to be 
the opinion of many workers that many more children are 
suffering from emotional disturbances than appear on the 
surface at this time. 
_ The principle theme running throughout the entire 
issue is that during this period of stress and anxiety, family 
disruption and mobility, child welfare and child guidance 
is especially important for the national morale and for 
the future of the youth of this country. 

To readers of FEDERAL PRORATION, two articles should 
be especially interesting: ‘‘Adolescents in War Time” by 
Marion Cowin and Alma Paulsen, school psychologists of 
the Child Guidance Bureau, and ‘“‘Some Mental Hygiene 
Objects of Interviewing” by members of the social staff 
of that Bureau. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


**Adolescent Conflicts,” by J. P. Molloy, M.D., (October, 
1942). The elements of authority, power, fear, loyalty, sex, 
as found in a common adolescent conflict situation, that 
of the boy who is a trouble-maker in school, are interpreted. 
Possible measures of treatment involving expulsion, punish- 
ment, scoldings, threats, appeals, changes of teachers and 
program, rewards, and conferences are ae age A friendly 
atmosphere of security and calm, with the development 
of an accepting, understanding relationship in which there 
may not be much attention to the specific conflict itself, 
was said to characterize the best approach. No ready-made 
solutions to problems are offered, for the author wisely 
concludes that it is the patient who works out the conflict 
that he must be given support, the opportunities to fee 
understood and accepted, to express his feelings and to 
understand his motives. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


Valuable Source Book for Correctional Workers 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment. By 
Kimball Young. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1940. Pp. 868. 


Young’s text constitutes a very valuable source book 
for students and workers in the field of criminology. The 
approach is eclectic, and the book is subject to the criti- 
cisms of inconsistency and bias which this approach usually 
entails. However, the inconsistencies in the viewpoints and 
in the interpretations of experimental investigations do 
not impair the main contribution of the book. The volume 
is essentially an encyclopedic summary of the studies, 
opinions, theories, and experiments which relate, in one 
way or another, to the psychology and sociology of per- 
sonality. As such, the book naturally reflects the current 
thinking in many fields of psychology, to which the author 
has made his share of contributions. : 

This textbook is divided into three parts, one dealing 
with “The Foundations of Personality,’ the second with 
“Selected Problems of Personal Adjustment,” and the 
third part with “Certain Wider Implications.” The first 

is essentially a highly condensed book on general 
and social psychology, covering over 300 pages. 

The criminologist will probably find Part II very 
valuable as a source of condensed information, as a source 
of references to original material, and as a cross-section 
view of current developments in the overlapping areas cen- 
tering around “Selected Problems of Personal Adjustment.”’ 
The problems selected for discussion are pertinent, and 
closely follow current research investigations. Typical 
chapter headings are “The Induction of the Child into 
the Family,’ “Pupil Adjustment to the Learning Process 
in School,’”’ ‘‘Mental Hygiene for College Students,” 
Personality of the Juvenile Delinquent,” and ‘‘The Neurotic 
and Psychotic in Our Society.” It is in keeping with the 
main contribution of the book to say that the contents 
of Part II reflect what has been written on mental hygiene 
from many viewpoints, and each reader will find a dis- 
cussion of his own pet theories somewhere in the book. 

Part III devotes two chapters to “Certain Wider 
Implications,” largely theoretical considerations of broad 
problems, stimulating for the most pret and quite likely 
to draw reactions from the careful reader. 

The appendix contains an outline for writing a case 
history; the bibliography is comprehensive; and the index 
seems to be satisfactory. 

State College for Women 


JOE S. JACOB 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Recounts Experiences of a Narcotic Agent 


Narcotic Agent. By Maurice Helbrant. New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1941. Pp. 319. $2.50. 


The author is a former narcotic agent familiarly known 
as Colonel Smokey. For 15 years he worked chiefly as an 
undercover man or “buyer”; that is, pretending to be in 
the market for drugs in an effort to trap illegal narcotic 
dealers. It is a type of work that less imaginative agents 
generally turn over to government informers. 

The book deals mainly with the author’s experiences 

“making” cases, some of them quite notorious and 
heavily publicized. It is written in a rambling style as if 
the author were telling stories at an informal social gathering. 

e does a remarkably good job of bsg down, without 
losing the reader’s interest, what very well could be sensa- 
tional, yellow-back, dime-novel material. 
nterspersed among the narratives are the author’s 
comments on drugs, addicts, doctors, judges, and, of 
course, government red tape. He considers opium smoking 
a8 a minor problem in the United States and classes opium 
smokers as the elite of the drug users. The worst class 


of users are those who take morphine and heroin by needle. 
He considers the typical addict as a troublemaker no 
matter whether the addict is on the side of the law, as an 
informer, or not. The author goes on to say, “The crook 
is a man like yourself. The needle addict is as unlike your- 
self as an insane man and you cannot deal with him.’ 

Unlike most law-enforcement officers, the author is 
inclined to minimize the marihuana menace principally, 
he explains, because marihuana does not exist in a form 
suitable for hypodermic injection. He seems to lay a great 
deal of stress on the use of the needle as an indication of 
the strength of a narcotic habit. 

The Colonel apparently has had some bitter experiences 
with doctors. As he puts it, “Unlike most other law breakers, 
the doctors tend to act like babies when forced to take 
their medicine, feel they are being persecuted even when 
caught red handed, and take a personal grudge attitude 
toward the agent.’’ He charges the doctors with making 
countless addicts. When morphine was first isolated, it 
was eee as freely as aspirin. When the hypodermic 
needle was invented, the doctors believed they could give 
ee with impunity because the use of the needle 
would destroy the “appetite” for drugs. The doctors bungled 
again when heroin was hailed as a nonaddicting substitute 
for morphine. Nevertheless, the reviewer, a member of 
the medical profession himself, recommends the book as 
well worth reading. 

MICHAEL J. PEscor, M.D. 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Lexington, Ky. 


Review of Physiological Psychiatry 


Objective and Experimental Psychiatry (Second 
Edition). By D. Ewen Cameron, M.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 390. $3.75. 


Dr. Cameron has done a notable service in subjecting 
to examination the pertinent experimental work in psy- 
chiatry and psychology, particularly during the past quar- 
ter century. In one sense, the book is an excellent review 
of the now diverse and complicated field of physiological 
psychiatry. The author has thus reviewed the newer work 
on physiology of the nervous system, including “the mind,” 
its metabolism, electrical phenomena of the brain, the 
effect of drugs on the nervous tissue, the present knowl- 
edge of the endocrine system, the conditioned reflex, the 
convulsive states, memory, heredity, sleep, stupor, the 
learning processes, the personality functions, brain chem- 
istry, and so on. In other words, the author has sought to 
describe all the valid experimentation which would help 
explain the functional activities of the human organism 
in its adaptation to the environment. 

Besides being a review, Cameron’s book is a critique 
of experimental psychiatry. In it, he calls upon the worker, 
who brings science into psychiatry, to insist on an object- 
ive viewpoint in his own thinking. To clarify thinking in 
the field of subjectivity, one must, he states, discard the 
essentially human processes of conventionalization and 
projection. 

Cameron’s book has, to this reviewer, a peculiar func- 
tion in psychiatric education. For one who knows the field, 
it is a calm restatement, re-evaluation, and critique of the 
level of our scientific attainment. For another who has not 
intimate knowledge of the literature, it serves as an excellent 
introduction and illumination of the gropings of clinicians 
and laboratory workers to understand the complexities of 
mental disease and its mental and physical symptomatology. 
Probation and social workers will find it not so much a 

ractical work as an excellent means to orient themselves 
in the growing mental sciences. 

The book is carefully written; the reasoning, close and 
cogent; and the pertinent literature, thoroughly covered. 


Reno, Nev. WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. 
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Orientation in Social Problems 


Social Problems. By Carl M. Rosenquist. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xrx, 519. $4.00 


A social penton. according to Professor Rosenquist, 
refers to a condition or process of society which is undesirable 
from some point of view. His general plan of treatment 
of the subject is based upon the assumption that social 
problems can be understood most easily by considering 
them in the social and historical setting in which they 
occur. Therefore, the characteristics of the present-day 
community, and the processes of social change are described 
in connection with each problem or group of problems 
treated. 

This book is designed as an elementary textbook for 
the use of those whose career in the study of sociolo 
is in the early stages. The author has succeeded well in 
sifting the enormous amount of data on current social 
problems and saving the best for his text. 

It is difficult to evaluate any kind of social problem 
separate and apart from its setting. The modern social 
structure is such a complex and complicated thing that 
no single part may be isolated and studied without regard 
to its relationship to the other parts that go to make up 
the whole. 

There are only 2 chapters of a total of 27 dealing 
directly with crime and delinquency. To view them, however, 
in their proper perspective it is necessary to read the other 
chapters dealing with a description of modern industrial 
society, the changing family, divorce, family desertion and 
illegitimacy, dependency and other problems of the family, 
the effects of change on rural and urban communities, 
socio-economic maladjustments, business fluctuations, labor 
problems as they affect women and children, relief methods, 
political maladjustments, individual deficiencies—including 
physical defectives, mental deficiency, disease, neuroses, 
and psychoses—and finally race and nationality problems. 

he author places little emphasis on housing and its 
relationship to current social problems. It would have en- 
hanced the value of the book if this had been done, espe- 
cially so, in view of the fact that housing has played such 
an important role in recent years. 

This book is recommended to those whose interests 
in social problems are in the initial stages and it serves 
in an excellent way for the student to see each problem 
in its proper setting. Professor Rosenquist has succeeded 
well in achieving his purpose. 


University of Oklahoma LEONARD LOGAN 


Worth-While Text for Adolescent Student 


People Are Important. By Floyd L. Ruch and 
Gordon N. Mackenzie. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Company, 1941. Pp. 283. $1.32. 


This book is an excellent text for the student of junior 
high and high school age groups who seeks knowledge of 
himself in relation to the complex physiological, emotional, 
and social changes which result from adolescence. 

The authors have divided their study into three major 
headings: Part one, “You,” deals with the individual, 
his differences both mental and physical. A great deal of 
stress is placed on emotions, their source, their complexities, 
and their stimulus on daily life. The thoughts provoked 
on self-control could have been dealt with more completely. 
It is the reviewer’s opinion that this particular problem 
is perhaps more important to the adolescent in the way of 
adjusting himself to op conditions than any other 
factor dealt with in this chapter. 

In the summation of part two, “You and Your Ac- 
tivities,’”’ one of the best points in this unit is thesection 
devoted to the sifting of truth and propaganda. However 
this is not to be outdone by the remarks on vocational 
guidance and leisure-time activity. ‘ 

Part three, “You and Others,” provokes vital dis- 
cussidn in the field of citizenship and character-building. 
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The need for interpreting this chapter by a qualified 
seems evident. The section deals generally: with oan 
justment and spends much time on mixed company anj 
its potential possibilities. The physical development of 
youth should be a little less vague, more to the point, and 
should result in the exercising of a child’s mind. 

_ _ The general setup of the book is excellent and jus 
picking it up would stir an interest to both the adolescent 
and adult. The pictorial quality aids materially in the 
interpretation of the paragraphs which follow. It is the 
reviewer's point of view that the book would be finein , 
junior high school as a social study text, and even here it 
is felt that the authors “talk down” to the student and 
give this age group little or no credit for experience or 
training. The value of the text in the field of correctional 
work is one of educational significance rather than anything 
that could be used as a basis for delinquency treatment 
or crime prevention. 


U. S. Probation Office 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Covers Wide Range of Child-Welfare Activities 


Care of Dependent, Neglected and Delinquent 
Children in Erie County, Pennsylvania. A Study 
Made Under the Direction of Helen Glenn Tyson, 
Philadelphia: Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 1940. Pp. 70. 50 cents. 


This thorough and well-prepared report covers a broad 
range of child-welfare activities. Of most immediate in- 
terest to workers in the correctional field is the chapter 
written by Leon T. Stern on the operation of the Erie 
County court services. He finds that the character of the 
service given by the Erie vor probation officers ranks 
among the best in the State. “The officers see their task 
from the point of view of the welfare of the child and try 
to do their work on a case work basis. They aid in planning 
for child-welfare services in the community and in strength- 
oon the relationship between the juvenile court and other 
social agencies. Cases are cleared with the social service 
exchange, and conferences on difficult cases are held with 
the agencies concerned.” 

Mr. Stern commends the policy of dealing with as 
many delinquent children as possible by informal action. 
“With informal action it is possible to do preventive work 
with many delinquent children.” 

Many other of Mr. Stern’s comments are of value 
to those concerned with good juvenile-court work anywhere. 
Space permits further reference here only to the important 
and difficult problem of detention policies and accommoda- 
tions. “‘When a child is taken away from his own home,” 
says Mr. Stern, “it is usually a new experience for him. 
It may mold his whole attitude to the court, his family, 
and the community. It is important to have the right 
kind of place of detention for those who need it. For most 
children and youths a special private home with good 
supervision answers the purpose. The county wisely gave 
up an institutional house of detention. The present de 
tention home is a two-story family house. The matron 
lets the children have the run of the house. The positive 
features of the home are the interest of the matron, her 
ability to deal green with children, and the fact that 
in most cases the probation officers hold children in de 
tention only a day or two. The jail is no place for detention 
ending hearing except for boys who are experienced de- 

nquents and need strong custody. Most sixteen- or seven- 
teen-year-old youngsters could go to the detention home 
if it had facilities for their care.” 

Mr. Stern makes many constructive suggestions Te 
garding procedures and policies, and recommends an addi- 
tional probation officer for cases of domestic relations, 
girls, and unmarried mothers. 

Francis H. HILLER 


MAURICE WOLKomiR 


National Probation Association 
New York City 
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Mental Disorders and Social Welfare 


Mental Disease and Social Welfare. By Hor- 
atio M. Pollock. Utica, N. Y.: State Hospitals 
Press, 1941. Pp. 232. $2.00. 


A group of studies dealing with important phases of 
tal disease, some of which have been published pre- 
viously by the author in scientific journals, has been assem- 
in the 16 chapters of this volume, which abounds 
with interesting and important statistical data, with con- 
tive and logical interpretation. The uninteresting 
features of statistical tables and charts have been overcome 
and compensa for, at least in part, by the author’s 
dear discussion and interesting deductions. 
Perhaps overemphasis is placed on the increase in 
the ratio of mental disease in the general population but 
it is recognized that statistics are usually based upon the 
rate of eiletion to mental hospitals, which is influenced 
by such factors as the facilities available, education and 
nda to remove the social stigma associated with 
disease, and the location selected for statistical 
study. The author’s studies have been confined for the 
most part to New York State, where the level of care and 
treatment for patients in public mental hospitals is rela- 
tively high. Mental disease apparently is becoming an 
urban problem. In Manhattan Borough of Greater New 
York the ratio of patients under treatment in mental 
hospitals exceeds 1,000 persons per 100,000 population, 
wile in a remote locality it was found to be as low as 97.5 
persons per 100,000 population. The most marked increase 
in first admissions to mental hospitals is found in the arter- 
josclerotic, alcoholic, and schizophrenic groups. About one 
person in 20 born in the State of New York is expected 
to develop serious mental disease, necessitating hospital 
care, and it is to be expected that at least one-tenth of 
the population is now or will be afflicted by mental disease. 
From 80 to 50 per cent of first admissions eventually 
die in mental hospitals; mental disease with its accompany- 
ing physical disorders reduces the average life expectancy 
by about one-half. The economist would find much material 
for thought in this volume, and the author’s discussion 
of the economic loss, reduced reproduction, suicides, and 
the enhancing influence of increased longevity upon the 
incidence of mental disease, to say nothing of individual 
suffering, could provoke much speculative philosophy. The 
ody citing appropriations for mental hospitals in New 
ork State since 1923 are indeed impressive to one who is 
unaccustomed to dealing with so many decimals. For 
comparison, he has drawn freely from the Federal census 
reports of 1920 and 1922; it is doubtful if more recent 
data would be encouraging. 
Women patients fare somewhat better than men in 
both recovery and improvement rates and 75 per cent of 
recoveries occur within the first year of hospitalization, 
the alcoholic psychoses furnishing the highest percentage 
of recovery. Patients are entering public mental hospitals 
considerably faster than they are leaving, thus leadin 
a gradual accumulation of chronic, institutionalize 
mental patients. In the chapter on hereditary and environ- 
mental factors, the hypotheses upon which the author’s 
research was based illustrates one of the possible fallacies 
of the statistical method when he states: “According to 
one method, we assume the fact of inheritance and we 
attempt to fit the observations to a specified law of her- 
edity .. . According to the second method, we assume no 
law of heredity but we search for differences in the incidence 
ol tainting factors among the families of the mentally 
diseased and among a corresponding healthy population.” 
To make an assumption and to “attempt to fit the observa- 
ions to a specified law of heredity” and to “search for 
differences in the incidence of tainting factors” implies 
that the researcher may be influenced by preconceived 
ideas, which is in fact the case in many studies. It is there- 
ore recommended that the reader peruse the entire volume 
without pause at points where erroneous conclusions might 
tesult from reflection. It is finally concluded that there 
8 no specific law of inheritance of mental disease but prob- 
ably a generalized familial basis for many disorders; the 
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transmission of mental disease is not a fatalistic”process; 
unfavorable environment is frequently necessary in addi- 
tion to predisposition or diathesis; hereditary and environ- 
mental factors combine often in a subtle way to create 
mental disorders; a fusion of psychological and biological 
elements occurs in the formation of a diseased personality. 
A significant part is played by lowered physical resistance 
and adverse circumstances, and the type of mental disease 
depends primarily on the nature of the organism and the 
precipitating situation. : 

yphilis and alcoholism as causes of mental disease 
can be eradicated. They are prevalent in urban men, as 
is reflected by numerous surveys. Also, the complexities 
of our large cities a more adjustment than some 
individuals are prepa to make. Thus the shift of the 
population from rural to urban is a factor in the increased 
incidence of mental disorders. Increased longevity has 
already been reflected in a high admission rate of arteri- 
osclerotic psychosis. Decrease in birth rate among superior 
stock has also contributed to the current trend. a ee 

It is gratifying that the author’s experience justifies 
the practice of mental hospitals in attempting to restore 
patients to normal community life by releasing them on 
trial visit. He states: “The small number that commit 
criminal offenses indicates that the hospital methods are 
well planned and produce beneficial results.” : 

Mental Disease and Social Welfare is of general interest 
and contains much fundamental information for those who 
would like to be conversant with the problem of mental 
disorders and their influence upon our social structure. 
Ritey H. M.D. 
aint Eliza ospital 

Washington, D. C. 


Adaptation of Rankian Philosophy to Case work 


Basic Concepts in Social Case Work. By Herbert 
H. Aptekar. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 201. $2.50. 


In Basic Concepis in Social Case Work, Herbert Aptekar 
sets “out to present an exposition of essential concepts 
upon which at least one school of case work thinking is 
based.” In all but two of the chapters the author states 
that he has attempted to “define concepts originating in 
psychotherapy but used at present in case work. I have 
done this in accordance with my own understanding and 
adaptation of the psychotherapeutic philosophy of Otto 
Rank.” This being the author’s stated purpose, the title 
of his book is misleading. 

The book is really a collection of articles on the topics 
of ambivalence, will and denial, relationship, movement, 
projection and identification, interpretation and recognition, 
the case work situation, focus and level, and case work 
generic and specific. In an se gage the author reprints 
two articles originally published in The American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry and The Family. The author makes use 
of case material to illustrate his presentation and discussion 
of the concepts he has selected. 

The reader can be.none too sure of the author’s under- 
standing of social case work as a method of helping an indi- 
vidual with a problem, since Mr. Aptekar shows evidence 
of confusion on certain elementary points. For example, he 
states that “‘social case work differs from many other pro- 
fessions,” when obviously he means or should mean that 
social work differs from many other professions since social 
case work is. not a profession; he also talks about a “psy- 
chology of case work” instead of about the well-known 
fact that individuals have psychological reactions to ac- 
cepting case work services. 

On page 8 the author states that in case work skill is 
much less related to knowledge than to personality develo 
ment. “The training process in social case work is large 
a matter of personality development.’’ Actually, case wor. 
is a matter of both knowledge and skill. The practitioner 
must have knowledge of both the general and specific 
aspects of the problem presented by the client, as well as 
age and specific psychological knowledge. In addition, 

e must be able to use this knowledge in relation to an 
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individual-with-a-problem, for the case worker must not 
only know something but be able to do something. In case 
work and field work courses a student can obtain an intro- 
duction to certain portions of professional knowledge and 
skill. He can learn a method of procedure in relation to 
a client with a — some of the “rules” of the art. He 
then has to follow the “rules’’ and practice the art if he 
would become a competent practitioner. Aptekar’s state- 
ment leaves the reader with the impression that the kind 
of person the case worker is, his “personality development 
(undefined), is the measure of his knowledge and skill 
as a practitioner. : 

Since one of our pressing needs in the theory and 
practice of case work is the formulation of criteria for the 
evaluation of psychological fact or data, the reader of 
Basic Concepts in Social Case Work no find some sug- 

tions that he may mann: that will prove useful to 
im in this respect. In general, however, the book contains 
little of practical value for practitioners in the field of 
probation. Instructors in case work may find the book of 
use in a course in social case work for advanced students. 
‘The instructor will, however, have to supplement the 
author’s presentation of any one of the concepts. The 
author states that in writing the book he had both students 
and experienced workers in mind. In doing this the author, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, has failed the student and only 
partially aided the practitioner. 


Tulane University 


Delinquency and Crime in Wartime 


Juvenile Offences. By the Home Office and the 
Board of Education. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, June, 1941. Pp. 14. 

“Some Reflections on Crime in Wartime” 


(Fortnightly). By Hermann Mannheim. London: 
January, 1942. 


We may learn much from the wartime experience of 
England. In the memorandum on Juvenile Offences, 
ublished by the Home Office and the Board of Education, 
une, 1941, we learn that j venile delinquency in England 
increased by approximately 41 per cent during the first 
12 months of the war, and there are certain indications 
that delinquency among women is also, though less mark- 
edly, on the upgrade. 

According to pease reports analyzed by Hermann 
Mannheim, the author of an article on crime in England 
in wartime, published in Fortnightly, January, 1942, issue 
we learn that out of a sample of 424 persons charged with 
looting, 387 or 90 per cent had no previous convictions 
recorded against them, which reveals an abnormally high 
yo of first offenders. Of the remaining 37, only 

had more than 3 previous convictions and might there- 
fore have been habitual offenders. He calls our attention 
to the fact that in spite of the smallness of this sample, 
there is no special reason to doubt its representativeness. 

In this same study, Mr. Mannheim reasons that the 
juvenile looter may represent only a further stage in the 
normal development of the slum child who is used to pick- 
ing up things lying about on the pavement, and the war 
profiteer is only the somewhat more unscrupulous war 
edition of the smart business man who under normal con- 
ditions manages to keep on the right side of the law. That 
is why, according to him, the present abundance of highly 
paid work frequently fails to prevent young boys, and 
even some mature men with hitherto unblemished char- 
acters, from falling into crime. Most experts are inclined 
to regard the inflated earnings of today as direct incentives 
to delinquency; others find it difficult to reconcile this 
interpretation with the traditional view that crime is 
largely due to poverty and should therefore disappear 
when economic conditions are improved. 

Mr. Mannheim further informs us that to shower 
inflated wages upon an adolescent entirely unaccustomed 
to them may easily upset his mental and moral balance, 
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give him an equally inflated sense of his own importang 
and ws sa his relations with his family. He tells us that 
in England the warnings of wartime prophets—here he 
refers to “The Nineteenth Century and After,” October 
1918 issue, page 707—seem to have been fully confirmed 
during the years after 1918 by observation of prison and 
social workers. A case is cited of a boy who, having earned 
6 to 7 pounds as a fitter’s mate during the war, took to 
housebreaking and shopbreaking when his earnings fol] 
to less than 4 pounds. After his discharge from the Prison, 
he was offered a job at 30 shillings, which hardly eoyi4 
have been to his liking. 

For children of school age, the situation seems to haye 
developed on different lines in evacuation districts and 
in reception areas. The former had a large share of per- 
sistent offenders; the latter, more newcomers. Mr. Mann. 
heim indicates that at first, all those social and psycho. 
logical factors which make for juvenile delinquency easily 
could be found assembled in reception areas; therefore 
it is not surprising to find that many children had to appear 
before the juvenile courts who would normally not have 
become delinquent. 

In the Home Office report, referred to above, we lear 
some very significant data, which Mr. Mannheim dogs 
not include in his article. This data is of considerable 
value to us in the United States. For the latest year for 
which criminal statistics have been published in England 
we learn that some 78,463 offenders were reported, of 
whom 49 per cent were adults aged 21 and over, 15 per 
cent were adolescents between the ages of 17 and 21, and 
86 per cent were boys and girls under 17 years of age, the 
girls numbering 1,747 as compared with 26,369 boys. From 
some of the cases in the memorandum we are aware of 
certain things that we are coming up against in the United 
States, due to the absence of fathers in military service 
and the consequent slackening of discipline in the homes, 
There are also larger numbers of mothers leaving their 
homes during the day to do war work, or who are employed 
in war industries. 

The memorandum makes the further observation that 
there are opportunities for easy looting, especially in black- 
outs, and that boys are stirred by stories of deeds at sea, 
in the field, and in the air, and the spirit of adventure 
thus roused leads the more adventurous to find an outlet 
for their desires in ways readily open to them. This type 
frequently works in gangs. A comment is made to the effect 
that if such boys can be made to recognize that their mis- 
guided energies are helping the enemy, and could be used 
to national advantage instead, much juvenile delinquency 
no doubt could be prevented. This memorandum is literally 
“chuck full” of very valuable facts, and no one interested 
in the whole problem of delinquency, particularly in these 
days, should miss the opportunity of reading it. It may 
be secured by writing to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Office, London, and should be referred to as Cir- 
cular 807624. 

We here in America are thoroughly conscious of this 
problem, and are providing more and more direction for 
avoiding it. One of the best means of checking delinquency 
in wartime, as in peace, is the offering of varied social and 
recreational facilities to meet the needs and the tastes of 
all sections of our youth community. 


Chicago Recreation Commission Puiuie L. SEMAN 


Lecture Series on Criminology 


The A BC of Criminology. By Anita M. Muhl. 
Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 238. 18/6. 


This book comprises some 13 lectures which the author 
delivered at the University of Melbourne in 1939. It was 
pebliched under the authority of the Australian Council 
or Educational Research. The author does not intend 
that the volume be considered as a textbook, and says 
that the lectures deal with practical problems in crimin- 
ology and some of the means that have been foun 
useful in dealing with them. 
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The topics discussed cover a hurried delineation of 
the crimino ogical field—single chapters on mental varia- 
tions, Sex crimes, forgery, counterfeiting and blackmail, 

jlepsy, criminal investigation, modern methods of treat- 
pan and crime prevention; and double chapters on stealing 
7 murder. Many of the chapters cite some generally 
known, though sometimes controversial principles, concepts, 
or personalit mechanisms, and illustrate them by brief 
ese study sketches. The case discussion points out how 
and when preventive steps could have been taken. 

The frame of reference employed is that of the older 

chiatry. The author’s choice of cases and the analysis 
presented indicates that criminals to her are, by and large, 
abnormal personalities. Indeed, she openly says so (p. 202). 
Two chapters on stealing offer some 14 case sketches. In 
at least 12 of these cases a definite psychopathy is alleged 
as a major cause of the difficulty, and such phenomena as 
the Cinderella complex, glandular defect, epileptic Re ge 
alent, lues, mental deficiency, and alcoholism are cited. Of 
course, such factors are found, but not in a large percentage 
of people who steal. The general impression which the 
book leaves, is that most stealing is caused by such phenom- 
ena. The cases presented, though inaccurate as a sample 
of stealing behavior, are analyzed with insight. 

The chapters on forgery, murder, epilepsy, and sex 
deal primarily with sensational and atypical cases. Much of 
the analysis of these psychopathological criminals seems 
speculative to this observer. Indeed, he happens to have 
known two of these cases which she discusses at length 
and it is at least questionable if the analysis given covers 
the human data. The lectures on reliability of testimony, 
modern methods of treatment and prevention contain 
much worth-while, if not new, material. Finally, in the last 
chapter on prevention, the writer makes some broad ob- 
servations on a sociopolitical level and insightfully interprets 
that in the stresses and strains of society are to be found 
many of the factors which foster disharmony, delinquency, 
and destruction, but for some reason, this discernment 
has not been aptly applied to specific criminologic data 
earlier in the book. . : 

In general this volume is of little value to actual 
workers in the criminological field. It presents no new data 
or research. Its sampling of cases is faulty considering, 
from the title, that the book is supposed to deal with the 
elementary fundamentals in the entire field of criminology. 
The good points in the volume have already been covered 
more adequately in standard criminology text books. 

Illinois State Penitentiary DONALD CLEMMER 
Joliet, Ill. 


Excellent Study of History of Probation 


One Hundred Years of Probation. By N. S: 
Timasheff. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1941. Pp. 88. $1.50. 


This excellent monograph is one of the Fordham 
University Study Series. It traces the development of 
probation in the United States and the British Common- 
wealth. The second part of the monograph, yet unpub- 
lished, will cover the development of this correctional device 
in Continental Europe and Latin America. 

The material is presented within a sociological frame- 
work, which designates probation as a social invention 
having a pliremtic origin. It spread throughout the 
world by the well-known social processes of imitation and 
diffusion. The two separate origins gave rise to two dis- 
tinct patterns which came into conflict but later converged 
to follow the predominant American pattern. Probation 
is one of a small number of social inventions to become a 
world conqueror, so that today it is an accepted social 
Practice in almost every civilized country. 

Probation as a new method of treating offenders 
appeared almost simultaneously during the year 1841 in 
both Boston, Massachusetts, and Birmingham, England. 

€ reason for this twin birth, is that probation was not 
conceived in a vacuum, born like Minerva from the head 
of Jove; like every other social institution it developed 
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from a background of already-existing institutions in 
England and America. 

First, there was the common-law practice granting to 
the judge “power to suspend sentence,” so as to facilitate 
an appeal to higher courts or to executive clemency. Al- 
though this power has been exercised from time immemorial, 
there was no provision until recently for the supervision 
of persons so released. Without supervision, suspension 
of sentence cannot be called probation. 

The second antecedent, was another sixteenth century 
practice; namely, recognizance for keeping the peace and 
good behavior, used by justices for the prevention of 
violence and similar forms of misbehavior. It was a kind 
of preventive justice, but it was not probation because 
the possibility of applying punishment for failure to per- 
form was lacking. 

The third institution which entered into the develo 
ment of probation, was the friendly supervision and guid- 
ance of delinquents and ex-convicts by benevolent persons 
and charitable societies, but this practice taken by itself 
likewise is not probation because this supervised freedom 
could not be replaced by punishment. The possibility of 
applying punishment is the very criterion of probation. 

It was the combination of these three practices plus 
a potential penalty for nonperformance that constituted 
probation. The word was first written into statutory law 
in 1878 by Massachusetts. This example was followed 
by several states culminating in the enactment of the 
Illinois Juvenile Court Law of 1899. 

In England probation became a statutory law in 
1879 and this differed somewhat from the American con- 
cept and practice. However, as time went on the English 
practice imitated and adopted more of the American 
procedure. 

This monograph adheres closely to documentary evi- 
dence and shows in clear, simple language the parallel 
development of probation throughout the English speaking 
people without sacrificing scientific presentation and organ- 
ization. Its informative content will make interesting reading 
for anyone interested in the correctional field. 


U.S. Probation Office CHARLES H. Z. MEYER 
Chicago, 


Criminology Text By a Prison Chaplain 


Criminology: A Scientific Study of the Modern 
Crime Problem. By Eligius Weir. Joliet, Ill.: In- 
stitute for the Scientific Study of Crime, 1941, 
Pp. 329. $3.00. 


In his foreword, the author of this volume on crim- 
inology, states that “After many years as chaplain in the 
Illinois Penitentiaries at Joliet and Stateville, and professor 
of criminology in the College of St. Francis in Joliet, I 
was unable to find a satisfactory book on the subject that 
would meet my needs either as a chaplain or as a professor.” 
He, therefore, wrote this book to be used “as a textbook 
for colleges and universities and to give the general public 
the benefit of my 15 years’ experience in close contact 
with the crime problem.” The book does fulfill the last 
stated purpose, for no reader will be left in doubt concerning 
Father Weir’s conclusions on the whole range of topics 
usually found in a text on criminology. 

Beginning with chapters on the nature and causes of 
crime, the volume contains discussions of criminal law and 
procedure, probation, institutional treatment, the indeter- 
minate sentence, parole and its administration, and a 
proposed program for diminution of crime. The book is 
frankly written from the religious point of view and sets 
forth clearly a Catholic churchman’s thinking on the 
subject. In his analysis of the causes of crime, for example, 
the author places the major emphasis on lack of religious 
instruction and of training in self-control, and in his proposal 
for a crime prevention program the greatest stress is laid 
upon the need for “true Christian” education. 

Few readers will take exception to Father Weir’s 
general criticisms of our present methods of criminal justice 
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and penal administration nor with the objectives of his 
numerous suggestions to improve and modernize these 
programs and procedures. They are, for the most part, a 
restatement of the current ideas in the field. With the details 
of some of the author’s criticisms and specific plans for 
reform, there will be, of course, no such unanimous agree- 
ment. This reviewer, for example, thought Father Weir 
overly stressed the role of political interference and that 
his proposal for four State “disposition boards,” to ad- 
minister correctional treatment respectively to children, 
adolescents, adults, and defectives was unduly complicated. 

As an introductory textbook in criminology, designed 
for the use of college students and practitioners, this book 
has grave defects. In a field as highly developmental and 
controversial as criminology, no text can be considered 
adequate which sets forth the observations and conclusions 
of the writer alone and cites none of the voluminous lit- 
erature of the field. In his desire to avoid what he con- 
sidered a major objection in other texts on the subject, 
“that the contents of these books seemed to be, for the 
most part, a history of the exploded theories of criminology 
and penology, compilations from abnormal psychology, 
anthropology, sociology and ethics,’’ the author has gone 
to the other extreme and written a book in which there 
is not a single footnote and but few references to the ex- 
cellent source materials to which a text should introduce 
the student. The highly selected list of suggested readings 
appended to the volume cannot and does not meet this 
need, even if its usefulness were not impaired by the failure 
of the compiler to give the full name of the authors and 
works therein suggested. Moreover, in view of the tremendous 
influence still exerted by past theories of criminology and 
penology upon our present practices, procedures, and in- 
stitutions, Father Weir’s deliberate decision to omit any 
discussion of the historical aspects of the subject, further 
detracts from the usefulness of his volume. Even with 
these omissions, the author’s efforts to compress the re- 
maining wide range of subject matter into some 300 pages 
of text has led to a poorly selected and sketchy treatment 
of many important subjects. 

There can be little question that the author’s long 
experience as a prison chaplain and social worker has 
given him an excellent opportunity to make firsthand ob- 
servations of criminals and their treatment by society. It 
is to be hoped that he will find time to write another book 
which will deal more specifically with this experience and 
thus enrich the source materiais in the field. 


University of California MILTON CHERNIN 
Berkeley, Caltf. 


Source Book on Public Welfare 


The State Becomes a Social Worker. By Arthur 
W. James. Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Ince. 
1942. Pp. 368. $3.00. 


This book is a valuable collection of reports, speeches, 
and other documents dealing with Virginia developments 
from 1922 through 1938 in public welfare and the social- 
ization of criminal procedures. Mr. James, who was a 
staff member of the Virginia Department of Public Welfare 
during the entire 16-year period and its Commissioner 
from 1932 to 1938, is the author of most of the documents. 
Students of public welfare both in Virginia and elsewhere 
will find much of interest in this “case history of public 
welfare progress” in Virginia, a State which will terminate 
the fee system for remunerating its jailers only as of January 
1, 1948, and the last of the States to accept the Old Age 
Assistance provisions of the Social Security Act. 

It is no serious criticism of Mr. James’s book to sug- 
gest that in the quality of its editing and documentation 
it suffers in comparison with the collections of public 
welfare source materials which doubtless inspired it; namely, 
those produced by the Abbots and Miss Breckinridge of 
the University of Chicago. An example is the lack of sharp 
distinction between Mr. James’s documents and his con- 
necting and interpretative 

This reviewer recognizes full well the utility of orig- 
inal source materials, and, as a public welfare teacher in 


October-Decembe; 


Virginia, he will see to it that his students make goo, 
use of those in this volume. He will call their attentio, 
particularly to the two chapters on “Socialization of Crim. 
inal Procedures” and the three (XIV, XV, XVI) whic, 
trace public relief developments in Virginia from the 
drought of 1930 to the acceptance in 1938 of the public as. 
sistance provision of the Social Security Act. 

One finds what one would expect in a collection of 
documents, a lack of total unity. The reviewer believe, 
that this lack might have been mitigated and the valye 
of the book increased if more explanatory and interpre. 
tative material had been included. While a collection of 
documents cannot at the same time be an historical nay. 
rative, it seems that this collection of Virginia materials 
might have embodied more of the latter’s characteristig 
Additional connecting sections need not have been long 
nor elaborate, but the book would have been improv, 
had they been added and had they clearly described the 
sequence of events with which the documents deal. With 
such additions the documents might have served, in q 
sense, as footnotes to a condensed narrative. Although jt 
might have been improved, this is a genuinely worth-while 
volume, a needed source book for Virginia public welfare 
students, and a book for whose preparation ex-Commis. 


sioner of Public Welfare James deserves a great deal of 
credit. 


College of William and Mary HENRY COE LANPHER 


Significant Memoirs of a Prison Physician 


Men at Their Worst. By Leo L. Stanley, M.D. 


New York: D. Appleton-Century, Inc., 1940, 
Pp. 322. $3.00. 


This book contains important details relative to the 
location, growth, and pro of San Quentin, California 
State Prison. Extremely interesting historical events are 
intermingled with numerous strange and dramatic incidents 
peculiar to prison life. Many thought-provoking problems 
relating to crime are discussed in detail. The changes 
which have transpired from 1852, when the first prison 
hulk anchored at Puerta de Quentin with 55 male and 
3 female convicts, to one of the world’s largest penal in- 
stitutions are remarkable in many respects. The author's 
personal experiences and observations, dating from 1913 
under the administration of six governors and six wardens, 
cover the most critical period of the transition from the 
old to the new. This period of 27 years of active service 
as chief surgeon and physician naturally receives the 
greatest attention, although not by any means from a 
biased or strict medical point of view. 

Of significance and concern is the fact that during 
1918 the great majority of the 1900 inmates were middle- 
aged or senile, whereas in recent years youthful offenders 
greatly predominate in a population ranging between 5,000 
and 6,000 inmates. Favorable progress is noted in the sec- 
tions dealing with the abolishment of stripes; the control 
and decline of tuberculosis; the development and expansion 
of medical procedures, including dental and psychiatric 
services; the transfer of women inmates to a separate in- 
stitution, and improvements in the physical plant, espe 
cially the hospital. 

The relationship between organic brain disease and 
abnormal behavior is especially well presented. There are 
also numerous and similar references to the deformed, 
ren ay and handicapped portion of the prison population, 
and the remedial measures carried out for their relief and 
rehabilitation. One of the major medical and social problems 
at San Quentin, as in other prisons, appears to involve 
the diagnosis, treatment, and control of the mentally ill. 
The author emphasizes the difficulties encountered in the 
proper disposition of the criminal insane 

The problem becomes more difficult in dealing with 
the poorly understood group, the psychopathic, falling 
within the borderland between normalcy and the psychotic. 
Many of the poser cases, including some of the murders, 
so well described in the book, are included in this class- 
ification. The type of behavior is clear but speculation 
concerning the motivating forces still leaves the reader 
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‘ dary. Although it appears obvious from a medical 

uss ae that many of these men are only partially 

e nsible for their misdeeds they are held legally respon- 

sible for their acts, even as a normal person. This incon- 

‘ ncy between legal and medical views is largely due 

to the fact that standards for accurately measuring the 
of disability are not yet available. — ; 

The overpowering influence of certain obsessive- 
compulsive disorders is clearly illustrated in the case of 
the amenable pyromaniac. While working on a road-gang, 
he was permitted to carry-a lighted candle into a tunnel 
where powder was stored, resulting in three deaths and 

injuries. The dormant craving for fire suddenl 
became stronger than ordinary self-control even thoug 
death was the consequence. This and other cases demon- 
strate the limitations which still prevail in detecting and 
ing obscure mental disorders. 

In one of the final chapters the author frankly relates 
how a Mr. Horace Scubberly, from the outside world but 
parts unknown, called and interested him and others in 
certain philanthropic offers. It later developed that Mr. 
Scubberly was a pleasant but psychotic swindler, and the 
author admits it is often difficult to understand the motives 
and acts of many people, even those outside of institutions, 
when the life history is unknown. 

In general the memoirs of Dr. Stanley are of value 
to all workers in prisons and allied fields. Anyone concerned 
with penology will profit greatly from this frank record 
of the pitfalls, griefs, accomplishments, and satisfactions 
incident to many years of devoted duty in a large prison. 
It is indeed unusual to find a prison physician who has 
rendered such prolonged and valuable service and it is 
also exceedingly unusual to encounter one who has made 
so many contributions to medicine and penology and sum- 

ized his experiences in such a book as Men at their 
Worst for the information and guidance of others. 


M. R. KING, M.D. 
Washington D. C. 


Throws Light on a Perplexing Type of Client 


The Mask of Sanity. By Hervey Cleckley, M.D. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1941. Pp. 294. 
$3.00 


The more specific subtitle of this book is “An Attempt 
to Reinterpret the So-Called Psychopathic Personality.” 
Dr. Cleckley, professor of neuropsychiatry at the University 
of Georgia School of Medicine, has addressed himself to 
a type of personality disorder which is truly at the frontier 
of present-day psychiatric knowledge. The result of his 

bors is a most readable and comprehensive book. Psy- 
chiatrists will find it instructive and thought-provoking; 
social workers will be enormously rewarded with illumination 
of one of their most permmenmns types of clients; and lay 
readers in general will see in the examples some of their 
most baffling and erratic acquaintances. 

The method of presentation is excellent. There are 
four sections—an introductory section; a second section 
which gives the material (15 cases); a third section which 
catalogues the material with reference to current inter- 
pretations and differentiation from other types of psychi- 
atric disorder, with a final “clinical profile’; and a fourth 
section which attempts an interpretation by posing and 
answering the questions ““‘What is wrong with these per- 
sonalities?” “How does such a change occur?” and “What 
can be done?” Dr. Cleckley has adopted a new style of 
Presenting cases. By using a fortunate combination of 
Psychiatric observation and good short-story writing he 
makes each case report both intensely readable and scien- 
tifically instructive. The reader will be struck by the re- 
semblance between Dr. Cleckley’s cases and certain of the 
Teader’s acquaintances or certain personalities that figure 
prominently in newspaper stories. 

he confusion attendant on previous and current at- 

Pts to reach a diagnosis on such cases impels the author 

attempt to delimit sharply the use of the term “psycho- 


pathic mality”’ to those cases which fit his “clinical 
profile,” Chapter XXII. This list of 21 characteristics 
is worthy of close study, for it represents acute observation 
lus selection of crucial descriptive criteria. Such delim- 
itation as Dr. Cleckley suggests represents a great step 
forward from the present use of the term as a “catch-all” 
category into which are put all eccentrics, antisocial persons, 
and problem cases which lack the usual characteristics of 
mental disease. The plea for such delimitation, plus the 
proposal that this type of case be regarded as mentally 
ill and requiring institutionalization represent the main 
constructive suggestions offered. At present such individuals 
either are not accepted in mental hospitals or are able, 
after brief confinement, to get themselves released. They 
have no real conviction of being psychologically ill and 
they easily convince others that they are victims of unwise, 
unnecessary, or illegal confinement. 

Dr. Cleckley’s two proposals are excellent, but he is 
well aware that they constitute only a beginning in dealing 
with the problem. The real psychodynamics of such cases 
has yet to be elucidated, and effective methods of treat- 
ment for them are still unknown. Their unreliability, lack 
of sincere and sustained loyalty to anyone, and their 
seeming inability to profit from experience prevent them 
from being favorably influenced by therapy. 


The Menninger Clinic RoBerRT P. KniGcut, M.D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Bibliography on World War II Problems 


Social and Economic Problems Arising Out of 
the World War II: A Bibliography. Compiled by 
Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1941. Pp. vii-114. $1.50 


Social and Economic Problems Arising Out of World 
War II is the subject of a 114-page bibliography compiled 
by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins, research assistant of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia. This is the third of the series of bibliographies 
which the Bureau of Public Administration has issued 
and to which they plan to add supplements from time 
to time. The first dealt with the major problems arising 
out of the First World War; and the second, with State 
and Federal official defense publications. 

Equipped with an author-name and subject index, the 
third monograph contains 922 readily accessible refer- 
ences to highly selective materials, published in English 
during September, 1939, to July, 1941, pertinent to a 
consideration of the social and economic problems arising 
out of World War II. It is a highly valuable docu- 
ment for the student, reader, and research worker in 
diversified fields. HBL 


Social Security Yearbook 


Social Security Yearbook: 1940. Published by 
the Social Security Board. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, June, 1941. Pp. 347. 
70 cents. 


The Social Security Yearbook is published annually 
as a supplement to the Social Security Bulletin. A limited 
number of copies are distributed by the Board without 
charge to agencies directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. The Yearbook is for 
~—* the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


The first time I read an excellent work, it is to me just 
as if I had gained a new friend; and when I read over a book 
I have perused before, it resembles the meeting with an old 
one.—Goldsmith 
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News from The Field 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


2,111 Federal Probationers 
Released to Armed Forces 


A total of 2,111 pesbetionnn were discharged from 
supervision by Federal district courts prior to October 1, 
1942, for the purpose of entering the armed forces, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Probation Division of 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
The discharges include probationers who are given final 
discharges or whose jurisdiction has been relinquished for 
the period of military service. 

Judges are ordering releases in progressively larger 
numbers of probationers who have good reputations in 
their current civilian life and who are eligible for induction 
or enlistment, the Probation Division reports. 

It is interesting to note, the Probation Division points 
out, that during the last 6 months of national defense 
and the first 6 months after Pearl Harbor there was no 
substantial increase in the number of Federal offenders 
placed on probation. The report for the fiscal year 1942 
reveals that 13,021 probationers were received for super- 
vision from court, only 33 more than received in 1941. 

The 1942 report also reflects that there were 28,591 
probationers under supervision as of June 30, 1942, as 
compared with 29,454 in 1941, a decrease of 3 per cent 
in the case load for the country. 


State Prisons Geared 
For War Production 


At the request of President Roosevelt an institutional 
supplies committee has been set up by Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, to harness the 
industrial equipment and man power of State prisons 
throughout the country. 

The committee consists of James V. Bennett, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, chairman; L. Metcalf 
Walling, representing the Department of Labor; and 
Maury Maverick, chief of the Bureau of Government 
Requirements, representing the War Production Board. 

reliminary surveys of all the equipment and possible 
uses in production of war goods have been completed, 
legal obstacles have been hurdled, and prison labor is 
now able to turn out army implements. A labor supply 
of approximately 100,000 men will be tapped, with a 


p 
potential production capacity of $100,000,000 annually. 


Requests Military Duty for 
Court-Martialed Prisoners 


Pointing out that many of the States have made ar- 
rangements to release civil prisoners, usually first offenders, 
for military duty, Bert Cordray, a “military prisoner,’ 
sentenced by a military court martial, pleads for a like 
opportunity for military prisoners. His statement appears 
in the “‘Victory Edition” of The Periscope, monthly inmate 
publication of the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

‘*We are ex-members of the armed forces of the United 
States, trained in the ways of war and tuned to discipline,” 
says Mr. Cordray. He asserts further: ‘‘ We are toughened 
veterans who, at this time could be extremely valuable 
to our country. No task would be too great for us to tackle, 
and no sacrifice would be too much for us to bear. Therefore, 
in view of the fact that this nation, now engaged in a 
mighty struggle, finds itself in need of trained fighters, 
we suggest further consideration of our cases. . Perhaps 
we military prisoners will never set the world on fire, but 
you can be sure we’d be partially instrumental in setting 
a small flame in Tokyo!’ 


Prison Camp Set Up in City 
Hall Next to Public School! 


The Wisconsin State Prison has operated many prigy 
camps, but for the first time in its history a camp was get 
up in the center of a town of 1000 inhabitants—and th 
city hall, next door to the public school, was the admin- 

all happened in the early part of October 

Spring Valley, on the banks of the Eau Galle » lly 
washed out by an unexpected flood. Houses were move 
from their foundations and carried down the river; the 
town was inundated to a level reaching the second floor 
With most of its younger men in the armed forces, and 
the older men in essential war industry, Spring Valley was 
without sufficient manpower to clean up after the waters 
receded. 

_The citizens of Spring Valley were offered the services 
of inmates of the State prison. They accepted, and a tem. 
porary prison camp was established. Trucks and cars trans. 
ported prisoners, equipment, clothing, and food to the scene 
of the flood. The 50 prisoners were divided into four groups: 
one to clear away debris from main street; another to clean 
several feet of mud from home basements; and a third to 
tear down partially demolished buildings. A fourth group 
covered 8 miles of the river, salvaging valuable merchandise 
washed ashore. In several instances prisoners dived into 
the river with ropes to recover refrigerators and other 
equipment. 

Commenting on the work of the prison camp, Warden 
John C. Burke said: “The citizens of Spring Valley were 
very much pleased with the attitude, conduct, and spirit 
of our men. At no time during the 8 weeks the prison camp 
was in operation did any complaint concerning irregular 
conduct come to our attention.” 


Prisoner-Built Boat 
For Army Launched 


A 65-foot, diesel-powered patrol boat for the Army was 
launched, November 14, at the yards of the U. S. peni- 
tentiary at McNeil Island near Takoma, Wash. 

The boat, the first built entirely by Federal prisoners 
for use in the present war, is of wood construction and 

been designated as the Q-86. 

Following the ie, keels for two additional boats 
of the same type were laid. As in the construction of the 
Q-86, all labor will be provided by the inmates of the 
penitentiary. 

The boat-building program was initiated several months 
ago at the suggestion of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
which was instrumental in obtaining a contract from the 
Army. 


Prisoners Released 
For Farm Work 


In July Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland 
initiated an experiment intended to relieve the farm labor 
shortage when he commuted the sentences of 54 short-term 
inmates. The plan is an emergency measure only, it was 
pointed out by the Governor. a 

“The prisoner is to remain under the supervision of 
the parole department,” said Governor O’Conor, “until 
the date on which he would have been discharged from 
prison under his original sentence, with allowance for good 
time and industrial credits. In addition, other conditions 
as to his good conduct and diligent work are attached, and 
upon any breach of these conditions, or further violations 
of the law, his commutation of sentence will be revoked 
and the inmate returned to the penal institution.” 
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iral Nimitz Cites Federal 
ier in Midway Battle 


Bighteen-year-old Thomas, Seaman Second Class, U.S 
Navy, was one of 25 officers and men decorated on Sept- 
ember 15 by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz for outstanding 

ormance in operations in the Marshall Islands and the 
hattles of the Coral Sea and Midway. Thomas was awarded 
an air medal for heroism in the Midway battle by “‘coura- 

usly assisting the pilot of his scout bomber in warding 
of furious and continuous enemy fighter attacks.” 

Just two years before the citation, Thomas, in company 
with an 18-year-old companion, took possession of an 
automobile and drove to Canada. Motivated by a spirit 
of adventure, the two boys had hoped to join the Canadian 
armed forces. Both boys were apprehended and charged 
with violation of the Dyer Act. Thomas was heard under 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, and on the basis 
of the facts revealed in the presentence investigation, 
among them “‘no previous record,” was placed on probation 
by the Federal judge. ; 

In March, 1941, upon the recommendation of the pro- 
bation officer, Thomas was accepted by the U. S. Navy. 
He was called to active duty a month later. 

“He is an intelligent and courteous boy with excellent 
family background,” said the probation officer. “There 
was no doubt in my mind that he would make good.” 


No Crime in 
200,000 City 


No crime exists in the all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, a 
thriving metropolis of more than 200,000 population, accord- 
ing to an article, ‘A City Without a Prison,” in the Septem- 
ber, 1942, issue of The Jewish Spectator. 

There is no need for a prison in his city, says Mayor 
Rokeach. The only detention facilities are cells for 15 men 
and 4 women, but these are vacant most of the time. 

“if anything goes to prove the superior moral quality 
of the Yishub,” continues the Spectator, “it is the fact 
that it is possible to build in Palestine, within the short 
— of three decades, a thriving city with factories and 
shops and the complex teeming life we associate with a 
metropolis without the necessity of taking into account 
the problem of criminality usually much more acute in 
a pioneer country.” . 


W.S. Meacham Heads 
Virginia Parole Board 


_ William Shands Meacham, associate editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, has been named by Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., state director of parole under 
Virginia's new Probation and Parole Act. 

_ The Governor also appointed Russell B. DeVine, super- 
visor of jail accounts for the State Department of Public 
Welfare, and Robert Y. Burton, attorney at Culpepper, 
as the other members of the 3-man board which plays 


an important role in the administration of Virginia’s cor- 
rectional program. 


Minor Appointed Secretary 
to Virginia Parole Board 


Carroll Minor, assistant supervisor of classification for 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and former chief probation 
officer for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania and the 

tern District of Virginia, on October 2 assumed his 
hew responsibilities as executive secretary for the Board 
of Parole recently created by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
gina. Entering the Federal service in 1937, Mr. Minor 
joined the staff of the Bureau of Prisons in May, 1942. 

. In his new work Mr. Minor will assist in setting up 
district offices, selecting personnel for the State program, 
and supervising the work of probation and parole officers. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


All of Chillicothe’s Airplane 
School Graduates are Placed 


Each member of the first graduating class of the air- 
plane mechanics school at the Federal Reformatory, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, is now employed in an airplane plant 
or by some air line, according to Warden F. Lovell Bixby. 

Commenting on the airplane training program at the 
Chillicothe institution, Federal Prisons Director James V. 
Bennett says: “This is the first time in the history of this 
or any other country that a group of young men are being 
recognized for the interest and perseverance they have 
shown in aviation while confined in a correctional in- 
stitution.” 

Colonel Roscoe Turner, famed flier, recently addressed 
the second graduating class of the school. y 


Probationer a 
Parachutist 


A Federal probationer who volunteered for the parachute 
troops and is now undergoing qreny, training wrote, 
in part, the following letter to Judge Claude McColloch 
of the United States District Court at Portland, Oreg.: 
Sir: 

“Just a few lines of gratitude for granting me 8 years’ 
probation, terminating upon my voluntary enlistment in 
in the armed forces. I have volunteered for the parachute 
troops and was accepted. . . Feel assured that I will 
prove myself worthy of your kind gesture, and I will give 
everything possible in me to be a good soldier. I enjoy 
Army life more than anything else I had before. I do hope 
that my Army record will overshadow my past civilian 
life. Believe me, I will do my utmost. 

“Again, accept my deepest thanks. I hope that after 
I have done my share after we win this war, I will have 
the honor to see you again under different circumstances.”’ 


Gentle Fingers Create 
Flower Bed in Prison Yard 


There’s a little touch of heaven inside the gray walls 
of the Iowa State Prison at Fort Madison, Iowa. Says a 
news item in Wide World: “It’s a garden of beautiful flowers 
lanted by a man who has spent 34 years of his life behind 
ars. Fellow-convicts were skeptical when ‘Red’ Martin 
started his gardening hobby last spring. They said it 
couldn’t be done. But ‘Red’ tried anyway. Today, where 
not even grass would grow before, a bed of vari-colored 
flowers in the shadow of the administration building brings 
him daily compliments from prisoners and visitors alike. 
The garden has been like a shot of vitality to its caretaker. 
‘Red’ has been in and out of prison—mostly in—since he 
was 16. Fellow-convicts remember when he was sullen and 
spent considerable time in the sick ward. Now, he says, 
he never felt better, and points with pride to the six inches 
he took off his waist line.” 


Missouri Names Director 
of Probation and Parole 


The appointment of Donald W. Bunker, former chief 
probation officer of Buchanan County, Mo., as State 
director of probation and parole, has been announced by 
the Missouri Board of Probation and Parole. Prior to his 
appointment as chief probation officer, Mr. Bunker was 
a teacher in the St. Joseph, Mo., schools. A graduate of 
Park College, Mr. Bunker has his Master of Arts degree 
from the University of Missouri. In a competitive exam- 
— given by the State he ranked second in a group 

Mr. Bunker succeeds Robert C. Edson who resigned 


in August to accept a regional directorship with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 
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Federal Juveniles 
Increase 22 Per Cent 


A total of 2,250 Federal juvenile offenders were re- 
ported by United States probation officers during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, according to figures 
released October 15, by James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

The total represents an increase of 22 per cent over 
the previous year, and is the largest number of delinquents 
handled since the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
became law in 1938. 

It is significant that only 12 per cent of the offenders 
within the juvenile age limit were heard under the regular 
criminal procedure, while 60 per cent were heard under 
the provisions of the Act. The remaining 28 per cent 
were diverted or dismissed without formal court appearance. 

Probation was granted toan increased numberof youth. 
Of the 2,250 juveniles, 818, or 386 per cent, were placed on 
probation. In 1941, 33 per cent were granted probation. 

There was also an increase, during the fiscal year 1942, 
in the number of cases diverted to State and local authorities. 
A total of 380 juveniles, or 17 per cent, were returned to 
the jurisdiction of State and local juvenile agencies for 
care and treatment, as compared with 15 per cent in 1941. 

Commitments showed an increase of 4 per cent over 
1941. Numbering 650, commitments accounted for 29 per 
cent of all cases. 

The statistics reveal an increase in the number of 
violators of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. A 
total of 1,039 juveniles, or 46 per cent of all cases, were 
in this group as compared with 728, or 40 per cent in 
1941. It is significant, the Bureau of Prisons points out, 
that 702, or 68 per cent, of the Dyer Act violators were 
heard in judical districts other than those in which they 
had legal residence, thereby complicating the problem of 
investigation and appropriate disposition of cases. 

Juvenile violators of other Federal laws decreased 
slightly. Youthful liquor law violators accounted for 18 
per cent of the total; postal laws, 10 per cent; counterfeitin 
and forgery, 6 per cent; immigration laws, 4 per cent; an 
the remainder, other offenses. 

As in previous years, a large proportion of the juveniles 
were in the upper age brackets. Eighty-five per cent were 
15 years or older; 63 per cent were between 16 and 18. 

There is no ready explanation for the increase in the 
number of Federal juvenile offenders, according to the 
Bureau of Prisons. Whether the conditions may be at- 
tributed to the war situation can be determined only by 
a comprehensive analysis of the case history of each juve- 
nile, say Bureau officials. 


Prisoners Praised for 
Manufacturing Army Trays 


Mess trays by the carload are being turned out at the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., for the U. S. Army. 
“T am reminded of you daily by the food trays which 
ne make at the institution, now used by the Army in 
undreds of camps throughout the country,” writes Army 
Chaplain Thomas B. Richards, formerly with the Lewisburg 
institution, in an open letter published in the September- 
October number of the Periscope. “There is reason to be 
proud of the fact,” Chaplain Richards continues, “that you 
are contributing your share to the war effort in the manu- 
facture of these trays. Nothing could bring you closer to 
the soldier than to have such a vital part in making his 
daily fare more sanitary and easier to serve. I often watched 
ou turn out those trays by the hundreds, and at times 
it did seem like a monotonous process. But I see it in a 
different light now. I can walk into any mess hall and 
see crowds of hungry soldiers eating good Army food from 
clean attractive trays. It gives me a sense of inward satis- 
faction because I know the men who made those trays. 
That monotonous punch press operation back at Lewisburg 
takes on new meaning. Keep turning them out, men, 
because Uncle Sam has new mouths to feed every day as 
he strengthens his Army for their march to victory.” 
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Chandler Praises Work of 
Atlanta Penitentiary 


Impressed by the spirit of interest and alertness whic, 
characterized the staff and inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., Henry P. Chandler, director of the Admin. 
istrative Office of the U. 8. Courts, on his return from , 
recent visit wrote, in part, the following letter to Warde, 
Joseph W. Sanford: 

“You have rightly sensed that one of the principal 
factors in rehabilitation is suitable employment. A map 
cannot get employment in these times unless he knows 
how to handle the most modern machinery and usgy 
up-to-date methods. The equipment in your shops is such 
as to fit men getting their training there to step into 
commercial plants and be at home. This is true of the 
cotton mill, the welding plant, and your other industries. 
Se. it is not to be wondered at that Atlanta 
men are in demand from employers in various lines.” 

“Another policy that imp me,” the director of 
the Administrative Office continues, “is the effort made 
by the staff to find out what the interests and aptitude 
of the inmates are, and to give them an opportunity to 
develop their abilities in those directions. I saw how men 
had responded to opportunities given for drawing and 
painting, and architectural designing. That is a key not 
only to a man’s economic sufficiency but to the direction 
of his thought along constructive lines and away from 
delinquency. In other words a good workman has gone a 
- way toward becoming a good character.” 

n conclusion Mr. Chandler writes: ‘“You may be sure 
that what I saw at Atlanta will remain long in my mind 
and give me new hope for the regenerating influences of 
institutions like yours soundly conducted as you are doing. 
I wish everybody concerned with the administration of 
the criminal law might have a like opportunity to see 
= institution or others similarly progressive in action. 

know that their faith in the possibilities for good in 
human nature would be increased as mine was.” 


Service Flag for 
Delinquent Youth 


A service flag bearing 180 stars, as of October 1, 1942, 
is on display in the Chicago office of the Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare. Each star represents a youth who has 
been under the guidance of the Division for the Supervision 
of Delinquents and who is now in some branch of the 
military service. All of the 180 enlisted while wards of 
the Division, or at the termination of guardianship, ac- 
cording to Harvey L. Long, superintendent of the Division. 

Letters received from these boys attest their changed 
attitude and outlook. Commenting on what happens when 
a boy, lacking a sense of security or feeling of belonging, 
finds himself in the service, Mr. Long says: ‘‘At last he 
has a challenging program that not only satisfies many 
of his emotional needs, but appeals to his keen sense of 
honor and loyalty, a program which offers a legitimate 
avenue to exercise a degree of oma that frequently 
approaches foolhardiness. There is no other way to explain 
what apparently produces the new attitude and conduct 
of these formerly delinquent boys.” 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Enlists as Seaman 


Holder of a master’s degree and with a Phi Beta Kappa 
key on his watch chain, Melvin H. Black, assistant supet- 
visor of education at the El Reno Federal Reformatory, 
walked into the Navy recruiting office. wh § 

To a suggestion that he apply for a commission, Mr. 
Black, 46, replied: 

“No, thanks. I’m a social service man at heart and! 
want to go in as an apprentice seaman and find out what 
the man at the bottom of the ladder is doing.” 

The Navy dusted off the bottom rung. 

— Associated Press, Sept. 25, 1942 
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Toledo’s Juvenile Court 
Featured in Life Magazine 


Judge Paul Alexander interviewing a juvenile offender 
in his chambers, and Chief Probation Officer Wallace 
Hoffman conducting preliminary hearings of four youngsters, 
are featured in two half-page pictures in an article, printed 
in the October 26 issue of Life magazine, portraying the 
scientific methods followed by the Toledo juvenile court 
in combating the wave of youthful crime that threatens 
the United States. Mr. Hoffman was formerly chief pro- 
bation officer for the United States District Court at 


a graphic studies illustrate Toledo’s formula, 
which, according to Life, is simple: “Diagnosis and treat- 
ment instead of sentence and punishment; trained psy- 
chologists and social workers instead of political appointees; 
individual care and rehabilitation in a Child Study In- 
stitute instead of a prolonged confinement among hardened 


criminals. 
ollowing the portrayal of the Toledo court, Life 
“Right Handling Can Reduce Youth Crime,” 
by John D. Rockefeller III. The article considers “the 
ease of the youthful offender who, legally too old for the 
juvenile courts, and emotionally too young for the adult 
courts, errs in a no-man’s-land of bungling mistreatment.’ 


Harness Man Power and 
Equipment of State Prisons 


State prisons throughout the country are making rapid 
progress in gearing their industries to the war effort. State 
prisons were restricted in their production of war goods 
until a recent ruling of the Attorney General which held 
that there is no barrier to utilization by the Federal Govern- 
ment of goods produced by convict labor in State prisons, 
and that war goods made by prison labor can be shipped 
in interstate commerce. 

California prisons are cited as having made marked 
progress in developing a full and effective war production 

rogram. The prisons at San Quentin, Folsom, and Chino 
a installed industrial training courses not only to fit 
inmates for war production work in the prisons but also 
in war plants following release. 

The San Quentin courses in metal work, shipfitting, 
welding, and machine-tool operations are being taught by 
volunteer members of the San Francisco and Oakland 
unions. 


(California Youth Authority 
Opens Diagnostic Clinic 


The Youth Correction Authority, created by the last 
session of the California Legislature, opened its diagnostic 
clinic for juvenile offenders, August 15, 1942, for the ex- 
amination of youth committed to the Authority. 

The members of the Authority are O. H. Close, chairman; 
Karl Holton; and Harold A. Slane. 

The new law provides that until January 1, 1944, a 
court shall commit to the Authority youth, convicted of 
veers offenses, whom the Authority “ lieves can be 

nefited by the procedure” provided for in the Act, 
and for whose care and maintenance there exists, in the 
opinion of the Authority, proper and adequate facilities.” 

Youth so committed must be less than 23 years of age 
at the time of arrest. Exceptions are made in the case of 
ees sentenced to death or life imprisonment, or who 

ve been fined or imprisoned for less than 90 days. 


Scotland Yard Economizes 


Lawbreakers can’t bank on getting transportation to 
Police stations when they are picked up in the future as 


Scotland Yard has ordered “strict economy” in the use 
of cars, according to the Associated Press. 


Bennet Mead Accepts 
OPA Statistical Post 


Bennet Mead, statistician of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for 13 years, on October 1 took over his new duties 
as a principal statistician in the Rationing Department of 
the Office of Price Administration. He is in charge of a 
unit which plans and reviews statistical reporting procedures. 

A graduate of the University of Denver, Mr. Mead 
received his master of arts degree in 1914 from Washington 
University in St. Louis. His active interest in the correc- 
tional field began during his graduate study in St. Louis 
where he served as a volunteer probation officer. 

Before coming to the Bureau of Prisons in 1930, Mr. 
Mead, as a member of the Bureau of the Census staff, com- 
piled institutional statistics, and previously was engaged 
in child labor investigations for the Children’s Bureau. 

At a farewell gathering given in his honor, James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, said: 

“Mr. Mead came to the Bureau of Prisons when the 
statistical division was a nucleus of four persons, and is 
largely responsible for its program and growth to date. 
A diligent worker, Mr. Mead always has shown a deep 
devotion to his work and a genuine interest in service 
for transgressors of the law. During his 13 years with the 
Bureau he has made a distinct contribution to the statistical 
interpretation of its program. Mr. Mead’s many friends 
in the Bureau of Prisons, and the correctional field, too, 
will regret his departure.” 


Benedict S. Alper Joins 
Bureau of Prisons Staff 


Benedict S. Alper, field secretary of the American 
Parole Association and formerly research director to the 
New York State joint legislative committee on children’s 
courts, has been named statistician for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. Mr. Alper assumed his new responsibilities on 
October 22. 

Receiving his baccalaureate degree from Harvard in 
1927, Mr. Alper was engaged in graduate study durin 
1932-33 at the Institute of Criminal Law of the Harvar 
Law School. Prior to directing the investigation of the 
joint legislative committee he was research criminologist 
with the Judge Baker Guidance Center at Boston. In 
1939 Mr. Alper, together with Dr. William Healy, was 
commissioned by the Criminal Justice-Youth Committee 
of the American Law Institute to make an intensive study 
of Great Britain’s Borstal System. The findings of the 
study were published by Healy and Alper in Criminal 
Youth and the Borstal System. 

Author of a number of articles on delinquency and 
crime, Mr. Alper’s most recent writing is the 309-page 
documentary report, Young People in the Courts of New 
York State, summarizing the investigation and study of 
the legislative committee. 


Study of Recreation 
and Delinquency 


Recreation and Delinquency, 284-page study of five 
selected Chicago communities made for the Chicago Rec- 
reation Commission was released in October. The study 
of the relationship of recreation to juvenile delinquency 
was under the supervision of the Commission’s committee 
on delinquency and recreation and was made by Ethel 
Shanas, director of the survey with the collaboration of 
Catherine E. Dunning through projects of the Work 
Projects Administration. Professor Ernest W. Burgess of 
the department of sociology of the University of Chicago 
is chairman of the committee which supervised the study. 

Commenting on the survey covering 23,000 youth, Chair- 
man Philip L. Seman of the Chicago Recreation Commission 
says: “The study proves very conclusively that the rec- 
ommendations made more than 10 years ago by the White . 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection need to 
be re-emphasized today.” 
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600 Delegates Attend 
Correctional Congress 


Meeting in Asheville, N. C., 600 delegates representin 
87 States, the District of Columbia, Canada, England, an 
the Republic of Panama, attended the 72nd Annual Con- 
gress of Correction sponsored by the American Prison 
Association, October 18 to 23. “The War’s Challenge to 
The American Correctional System” was the Congress theme. 

Richard A. McGee, supervisor of institutions for the 
State of Washington, and former deputy commissioner of 
the Department of Correction of the City of New York, 
was elected president of the Association for 1942-43. 

More than 2,000 persons thronged the city auditorium 
on the opening evening to hear Governor J. Melville 
Broughton, of North Carolina, and Lewis E. Lawes, 
former warden of Sing Sing Prison. In his talk, ‘Facing 
Correctional Problems in Wartime,’’ Warden Lawes em- 
phasized the significance of an all-out war effort on the 
part of prisons, and reviewed the numerous contributions 
to the war effort which prisoners throughout the country 
have already made. 

Miss Margery Fry of London, England, addressed the 
Monday morning meeting, discussing the problems which 
her country has had to face under war conditions. Miss 
Fry stressed the need for increased emphasis on youth 
organizations and brought out the importance of community 
organization in combating juvenile delinquency. 

The meeting throughout the week focused attention on 
the numerous problems which face correctional workers today. 

The Congress Banquet, October 20, featured an address 
by Governor Broughton and the presidential address by 
G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State. In his 
address, ‘‘The Task of Correction in Wartime and After- 
wards,” Mr. Shaw gave special emphasis to the general 
increase in juvenile delinquency, the serious loss of personnel 
in correctional work, and the continued misinterpretation 
of correctional problems on the part of the public in general. 
*‘We must spare no efforts in combating juvenile delin- 
quency,” he said, and pointed to the need for improved 
school programs, child guidance clinics, recreation facilities 
boys’ clubs, adequate probation services, and improved 
institutions for those requiring institutional care. 

The Congress voted to empower the executive committee 
to set the time and place for the 1943 Congress at its an- 
nual winter meeting in February, 1943. 


Subversive Activities 
Draw Long Sentences 


Attorney General Francis Biddle, in a report on the 
internal security program of the Department of Justice 
during the first 6 months of war, announced July 5 that 
nearly 1,200 persons have been convicted of various sub- 
versive and disloyal activities, and have been sentenced 
to prison terms up to 20 years. 

hile the bulk of the convictions resulted from violations 
of the Selective Service Act, the Attorney General said 
a total of 48 persons have been senten on charges of 
espionage, 10 on charges of sabotage, and 9 for acting as 
the agents of hostile foreign powers. 

A number of others are now under indictment on 
similar charges or are awaiting investigation by Federal 
grand juries. 


Strives to Hold Prison 
Job Until He Reaches 100 


Clarence W. Troxell, a native of Hancock, Md., has 
been in Joliet (Ill.) prison for 41 years and hopes to stretch 
it 19 more—then he will be 100 years old. 

Troxell, however, isn’t a prisoner. He is there because 
he likes his job as secretary to Assistant Warden Frank Hill. 

In the 41 years he has been there, Troxell estimates 
he has seen 30,000 men pass through the barred gates, 
but maintains he still isn’t a cynic, 
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From The Washington Post—Courtesy the Chicago Times Syndicate 

“I’m sorry I exceeded the speed limit officer—I was try- 
ing to get from our hotel room to the sea in 3 minutes as 
per their advertisement!” 


Parents Blamed for 
Child Vandalism 


_. Parents are to blame, more than children, for the rising 
tide of vandalism and delinquency, according to Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman in an address before annual 
mass of the New York Guild of Catholic Lawyers. 
Archbishop Spellman spoke of accounts he had read about 
destruction of books in public libraries and the defacing of 
public buildings, and stated that while he did not condone 
such acts he thought the blame should be shared. _ 
“There has been too much emphasis on the vandalism 
and delinquency of children,’ said he. ‘‘Children follow 
the example of their elders. Destruction is the keynote 
of the modern world. In this mania for destruction we 
must take a stand for the construction of all that is right 
and true. The justification for destruction in war, from 
America’s point of view, is that we are destroying evil, 
but we should not go beyond those bounds to destroying 
that which is good.” 


“Mother Clark” 
Dies at 97 


After 72 years’ service in aiding Missouri prisoners, 
Mrs. Mary E. Clark, 97, aBortionsteny known as “Mother 
Clark” to thousands whom she had helped, died June 15 
in Kansas City. Nearly 95 per cent of the men she sponsored, 
it is reported, made good. Impressed by her work the parole 
board not only listened to her recommendations, but in- 
vited her counsel. 

Mother Clark’s boys never forgot her; her mail was 
smearing. Five years ago, while in the hospital with a 
broken shoulder, she had more than a thousand visitors, 
most of them men she had helped during parole. 
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Tribute Paid to 
Bmory Lyon 


In recognition of his 40 years of service to_prisoners 
and far-reaching influence in prison reform, Dr. F. Emory 
Lyon founder and, until recently, executive secretary of 
the Central Howard Association, was honored at a meeting 
in Chicago, September 26. Testimonials to Dr. Lyon were 
by Superior Court Judge John P. McGoorty 
of Chicago, and Dr. Robert H. Gault, Northwestern Uni- 
versity psychologist and editor of the Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. 

Founded in 1901, the Central Howard Association is 
yidely known for its postincarceration service to discharged 
and paroled prisoners, and its prominent role in the enact- 
ment of crime-prevention legislation and advocacy of 
adequate prison systems. — 

Sanford Bates, commissioner of the New York State 
Parole Board and former director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, addressed the meeting on the subject, “The 
Challenge of Delinquency in Wartime.” : 

Eugene S. Zemans, formerly associated with the Federal 
Probation 4" and the Cook County Juvenile Court 


of Chicago, has been named to succeed Dr. Lyon. 


Central Howard Association 
Announces Fellowship Fund 


The Central Howard Association, prisoner’s aid organ- 
ization in Chicago, announced, August 1, 1942, the creation 
of the Dimmick D. Drake Fellowship Fund and the es- 
tablishment of a fellowship position on the staff of the 
agency. This plan offers a qualified man engaged in public 
parole, probation, or allied work within the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, part-time employment while pursuin 
graduate professional training at either the School of Soci 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago, or 
the School of Social Work of Loyola University. The 
monthly stipend is $75. 

The fellowship will be awarded to the candidate who 
possesses the necessary basic qualities and gives special 
promise for future leadership in the field of social case 
work with adult delinquents. Preference will be given to 
applicants between 25 and 30 years of age who are graduates 
of an accredited college or university and employed in a 
public parole or probation agency which will grant a leave 
of absence for professional study. 


Karcity of Jurors 
Speeds Justice 


Judge Albert A. Ridge of the Circuit (State) Court of 
City, Mo., believes, paradoxical as it may seem, 
that the difficulty of securing jurors, because of the war 
emergency, may result in speeding up the work of the 
courts. Out of a panel of 550 jurors, drawn October 1, 
less than 200 could be located, and 50 of these asked to 
be excused because of war work. 
_In view of this situation, Judge Ridge said the courts 
eer very little patience with lawyers who dilly dally, 


continuances, and otherwise fritter away the time 
of waiting jurors. 


Proposes Mass Induction of 
Prisoners into Army 


, Dr. Herbert M. Goddard, president of the board of 
Tustees of Pennsylvania’s Eastern State Penitentiary, has 
Proposed to President Roosevelt that one-third of the 
me 3000 inmates be inducted into the Army. Says 
rt. Goddard: “Fully 1000 of the 3000 inmates are youn 
men who are just attaining their majority, at least hal 


of whom are alert. trained, and, above all, patriotic.” 
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Street Loafing Blamed 
For Youth Delinquency 


Loafing on the streets is the chief cause of waywardness 
among youth, according to the conclusion reached by the 
Chicago Recreation Commission’s study of delinquency 
and recreation. 

Crime dramas on the air also figured in the investigation, 
according to Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the University 
of Chicago, head of the committee that directed the inquiry. 
“In all neighborhoods with high delinquency rates,’ he 
added, “‘children were particularly fond of radio crime 
stories, while in the lower delinquency sections children 
turned to the comedian and variety hour programs in 
preference.” 

The conduct of youngsters, particularly in run down 
industrial districts and adjoining the downtown district 
Professor Burgess reported, had become a “terrific problem.’ 
He said: “Our survey showed 2900 boys between 10 and 
17 years of age living on the lower North Side. Of these 
850, or 29 per cent, were known delinquents, and 511 had 
records in the police department or juvenile court. It is 
significant to note that 92 per cent of these children made 
the street their loafing place or playground.” 


Judge Braude Elected President 
of Academy of Criminology 


Judge J. M. Braude of the Chicago Muncipal Court 
was elected president of the Chicago Academy of Crim- 
inology for 1942-43, according to an announcement of 
the Academy’s executive committee, September 28. 

Vice presidents named in the annual election are Dr. 
Franz Alexander, director of the Chicago Institute of 
Psychoanalysis; Professor William F. Byron of the de- 
sages of sociology of Northwestern University; and 

rs. Sarah Schaar of the Jewish Social Service Bureau. 

The Chicago Academy of Criminology was organized 
in 1931 to encourage and exchange scholarly studies based 
on practice in criminology. Its membership comprises more 
than 200 criminologists, jurists, sociologists, and psy- 
chiatrists. 
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From The Washington Post—Courtesy the Chicago Times Syndicate 


“You gimme the wrong number, guard! ... I dis- 
tinctly asked for 8921...” 
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Moeller Named Supervisor 
Federal Juvenile Section 


H. G. Moeller, assistant to the supervisor of classifi- 
cation of the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1941, assumed 
his new duties on November 16, as supervisor of the Bureau’s 
bg section. A graduate of St. Lawrence University, 

r. Moeller later studied at American University and was 
a graduate intern with the National Institute of Public 
airs. He joined the Bureau of Prisons staff in 1938. 


In collaboration with Frank E. Loveland, supervisor 
of classification, Mr. Moeller wrote “The Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Program After Three Years,’ which ap- 
peared in the July-September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Mr. Moeller succeeds Arthur W. James who left the 
Bureau of Prisons on October 18 for an executive post 
with the Facility Security Branch of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. 


ENTERED SERVICE PRIOR TO JUNE 1, 1942 


Capt. JOHN S. BELL, Headquarters 48d Infantry 
Division, Camp Shelby, Miss. 

First Lt. ROBERT T. CATRON, 79th Training Bat- 
talion, Infantry Replacement Center, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

MARSHALL H. CoLBy, Yeoman (2nd cl.), U. S. Navy 
Recruiting Station, Utica, N. Y. 

Lt. (j.g.) THomas F. CosTeLLo, U. S. Navy, New 
York City. 

Mas. JAMES PARKER EASLEY, Adjutant General’s 
Department, Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

First LT. WILLIAM R. FERGUSON, Adjutant, 729th 
Military Police Battalion, Ft. Benj. Harrison, Ind. 

Pvt. RoBERT E. FIEups, 6th Field Artillery Training 
Regiment, Fort Sill, Okla. 

CHIEF WARRANT Bos’N. ELMER F. GARRIGAN, Twelfth 
Naval District, San Francisco, Calif. 

*First LT. CLAUDE L. Gova, Army Air Corps. 

Pvt. LUTHER A. GRIFFITH, Air Force Radio School, 
Scott Field, Ill. 

Lt. (j.g.) EDWARD L. HANNA, U. S. Coast Guard, 
Ninth Naval District, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) JAMES M. HEIpT, 8th Motorized Divi- 
sion, Infantry Headquarters, Fort Jackson, S. C. 

*JAMES S. HENAHAN, U. S. Probation Officer, Pitt- 
burgh, Pa. 

SECOND LT. MAYNARD A. HINCKS, Westover Field, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

CorPL. HARRY M. Homer, Infantry Officers’ Training 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Starr Set. WILLIAM F. JORDAN, Headquarters In- 
ternal Security, District No. 6, Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Capt. ELMER F. KRUEGER, Chief Defense Counsel, 
Court Martial Board, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Lt. Cig.) Henry P. Lone, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

*DALTON H. Moss, U. S. Probation Officer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Lt. (j.g.) BUELL A. NESBETT, Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict Headquarters, San Francisco, Calif. 

First Lt. RALPH A. NORTON, Quartermaster Corps, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Lt. (j.g.) MANUEL F. RODRIGUEZ, Tenth Naval Dis- 
trict Headquarters, San Juan, P. R. 

*Lt. Davin W. SMALLWOOD, U. S. Army Air Corps. 

Pvt. GEORGE E. Strom, Coast Artillery, Camp 
Callan, Calif. 
mae F. SWEET, Port of Embarkation, Charles- 

&. 

First Lt. JOHN R. TURMAN, G-2, Fourth Corps Area, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* Present Status Unknown. 


Federal Probation Officers in the Armed Forces 


October-Decembe 


Dr. Talcott 
Succumbs 
Dr. James M. Talcott, chief probation officer for the 


United States District Court at Omaha, Nebr., since 1936 VY 
died November 19, from a heart attack. Dr. Talcott entered trict 
the Federal Probation Service in January, 1935. June 
A native of Iowa, Dr. Talcott received his M.D. de Fost 
from the State University of Iowa in 1899, and was ep. uate 
gaged in the practice of medicine until 1918. He seryaj Nas 
as a member of the lower house of the Nebraska State 10y 
legislature from 1909 to 1911, and the senate from 191} 
to 1918. For many years interested in the welfare of the J, 
offender against the law, Dr. Talcott was a member of hati 
Nebraska State Prison’s parole board and advisory board sine 
of pardons from 1913 to 1921. dur 
Edmond T. Dolan, affiliated with the United States call 
probation office at Omaha since 1936, succeeds Dr, Tal. bac 
cott as chief probation officer. - 
pro 
dire 
A 
Cart. JOHN N. WHITE, Post Intelligence Officer ice. 
Green River Ordnance Plant, Dixon, II. Sey 
Lt. FREDERICK H. WILLIAMS, U. S. Naval Operating Oct 
Base, Norfolk, Va. sch 
ENSIGN EDWIN F. YANCEY, JR., District Commandant’s act 
Office, Norfolk, Va. his 
ENTERED SERVICE SINCE JUNE 1, 1942 ‘a 
Pvt. Ercit F. Brown, probation officer in the Eastern 7 
District of Arkansas, was inducted into the U. S. Army Uh 
on July 16, 1942. He is assigned to the Classification f 
Section, Camp Robinson, Ark., as an interviewer. Se 
Pvt. RIcHARD M. CANN, probation officer in the 
Eastern District of North Carolina, enlisted in the U. §, | 
Army on July 22, 1942. He is serving in the Military pe 
Police at Fort Bragg, N. C. ba 
on 
_ Rapa A. IsBESTER, Yeoman (2nd cl.), probation clerk de 
in the Northern District of Ohio, enlisted on August 6, at 
1942, in the U. S. Coast Guard. He is stationed in the he 
Ninth Naval District. as 
Pvt. GEORGE W. MCGILL, probation officer in the East- 
ern District of Tennessee, was inducted into the U. S$. D 
Army on August 31, 1942. He has been stationed at Fort of 
McClellan, Ala., in Company C of the 13th Training dt 
Battalion, where he is serving as assistant instructor la 
and a member of the cadre. His application for Officers 
Candidate School has been approved. b 
First Lt. Wituiam W. Rusu, probation officer in - 
the Western District of South Carolina, was called to active ; 
duty, on September 11, 1942, from the Army Reserves. : 
His assignment is with the Technical Training Comman I 
of the Army Air Force, Keesler Field, Miss. P 
Pvt. JAMES S. SHELDON, probation officer in the South- F 
ern District of New York, was inducted into the U. $ 
Army on September 4, 1942. He is stationed at the U. 8. : 
Army Air Force Basic Training Center, Atlantic City, N.J. I 


RosBert A. SKINNER, Yeoman (8rd cl.), probation 
clerk in the Northern District of California, enlisted in 
the U. S. Coast Guard on June 9. He is assigned to the 
office of the Captain of the Port in San Francisco, Calif. 


Pvt. James E. TURNER, probation officer in the North- 
ern District of Alabama, was inducted into the U. S. Army 
on June 12, 1942. He is stationed at Fort Bragg, N. ©. 
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Ezra E. NASH, probation officer in the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama since August, 1939, was designated, on 
June 4, chief probation officer during the absence of W. 
Foster Jordan, who was called to military duty. A grad- 
uate of the Jacksonville State Teachers College, Mr. 
Nash was a teacher and principal in Alabama schools for 
10 years before entering the Federal Probation System, 


J. Leo BALDWIN, who has been a member of the pro- 
bation staff in the Southern District of Texas (Houston) 
since 1939, was named acting chief, on May 15, to serve 
during the absence of Luther A. Griffith, who has been 
called to the armed forces. Mr. Baldwin received his 
baccalaureate degree from the University of Texas in 
1928. From 1929 until his appointment as a Federal 
probation officer, he was engaged as teacher, athletic 
director, and superintendent in Texas schools. 


MarsHALL K. MCKINNEY was appointed chief pro- 
bation officer in the Eastern District of Illinois to succeed 
Arthur M. Burke, who retired after 8 years in the serv- 
ice. Mr. McKinney, who assumed his duties as chief on 
September 1, entered the Federal Probation System on 
October 1, 1986, as probation officer. He studied in the 
school of sociology at St. Louis University and has been 
active in various welfare programs in his district and 
his State. 


RosseR M. SMITH, who has been a temporary probation 
officer in the Middle District of Georgia (Macon) since 
March 10, 1941, was appointed to a permanent position on 
July 1. Mr. Smith received his Ph.B. degree from Emory 
University and did postgraduate study at the University 
of Florida and the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Smith was engaged in teaching and public welfare work. 


JoHN W. McINTOSH, on May 1, 1942, was named tem- 
porary probation officer in the Northern District of Ala- 
bama (Birmingham). His position was made permanent 
on July 1. Mr. McIntosh was awarded the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees by the University of Alabama and also studied 
at Duke University. For 8 years before his appointment 
he was attached to the Birmingham Board of Education 
as teacher and psychologist. 


ANTONIO M. BIRD is serving as probation officer in the 
District of Puerto Rico (San Juan) during the absence 
of Manuel F. Rodriguez who has been called to active 
duty with the U. S. Naval Reserves. A graduate of Tu- 
lane University, Mr. Bird took office on June 1. 


JULIAN P. BUTLER entered on duty as a temporary pro- 
bation officer, on June 22, in the Northern District of 
Alabama (Birmingham) during the absence of Dalton 
H. Moss, who has been summoned to military service. Mr. 
Butler graduated from the University of Alabama in 
1926, and was employed as a school principal 17 years 
prior to his present appointment. 


HENRY LEE BURGETT was appointed probation officer in 
the Northern District of Alabama (Birmingham) to re- 
place James E. Turner. Mr. Burgett assumed his duties 
on July 1. Graduating from Howard College in 1937, Mr. 
Burgett was a coach and teacher for a period of 4 years 
before his appointment. 


Witt1am Harry Lutz was named, on July 1, as pro- 
bation officer in the Eastern District of Illinois (E. St. 
Louis) to succeed Marshall K. McKinney, who was ap- 
Pointed chief probation officer. Mr. Lutz received his 
accalaureate degree from Southern Illinois Teachers 

llege in 1930, and for 10 years preceding his appoint- 


* Includes all appointments made through October 15, 1942. 
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ment he was on the faculty of the Centralia High School 
as teacher and athletic coach. 


Orvis W. GRIFFIN entered the Federal Probation Serv- 
ice, on July 1, as a temporary probation officer in the 
Western District of Kentucky (Paducah) to serve dur- 
ing the absence on military duty of William Rudy Fergu- 
son. 


ALBERT G. Ross took office, on July 1, as probation 
officer in the Western District of Kentucky (Bowling 
Green). Graduating from the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College in 1935, Mr. Ross taught school before 
his appointment. During 7 of his 12 years of teaching he 
was teacher and assistant coach on the faculty of the 
Bowling Green High School. The past summer he served 
as director of the American Legion’s sandlot baseball 
league of Bowling Green. He also has been active as a 
Scout executive in his home community. 


Eric K. SULLIVAN was appointed probation officer in 
the District of New Jersey (Camden) effective July 1. 
Mr. Sullivan graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1927, and prior to his appointment was affil- 
iated with the Camden County Welfare Board and the 
Camden County Juvenile Detention Home as investigator. 


Francis L. TIMNEY, on July 1, entered on duty as 
temporary probation officer in the Western District of 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) during the absence of 
James S. Henahan with the armed forces. Mr. Timney 
received his A.B. degree from the University of Notre 
Dame in 1935 and has also studied law. 


Roy A. BELTER was named probation officer in the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) on July 1. 
Mr. Belter was awarded his Ph.B. degree in sociology by 
the University of Wisconsin in 1929. Preceding his ap- 
pointment he was probation officer in the Milwaukee 
County Juvenile Court for 6% years, and for 4 years was 
a public welfare worker in Milwaukee. 


CHARLES F’, HENGSTEBECK took office, on July 7, as pro- 
bation officer in the Eastern District of Michigan (De- 
troit) to succeed Victor H. Schaeffner, who resigned 
from the Federal Probation Service. Mr. Hengstebeck 
received his A.B. degree from the Sacred Heart Seminary 
in 1935, and was a graduate student at The Catholic 
University of America. 


W. EDWIN Orr, who has been serving as a temporary 
probation officer in the Northern District of Georgia 
(Atlanta), on July 8, was designated to fill a new per- 
manent position. Mr. Orr is a graduate of the University 
of Georgia and received his LL.B degree from Cumber- 
land University. Before his present appointment he was 
engaged in work as a legal counselor. 


Lovick S. ADAMS was appointed temporary probation 
officer in the Northern District of Georgia (Atlanta), 
on July 10, during the leave of absence for military serv- 
ice of Claude L. Goza. A graduate of the University of 
Georgia, Mr. Adams received his M.A. degree in 1939, 
and for 5 years prior to his present appointment was 
principal and superintendent of schools in Buford, Ga. 


ELBERT AUSTIN DAVIS was named temporary probation 
officer, on July 20, to succeed Ezra E. Nash, who was 
designated chief probation officer during the absence for 
military duty of W. Foster Jordan. Mr. Davis was given 
the B.S. and M.A. degrees by the University of Alabama 
—_ has been a principal of schools in Alabama since 
1923. 
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_ MANUEL CABRANES entered on duty as probation officer 
in the District of Puerto Rico (San Juan) on July 22. Mr. 
Cabranes received his A.B. degree from the University 
of Puerto Rico in 1938, and also received a diploma from 
the Fordham School of Social Service. He was director of 
the Insular School for Boys of the Department of Justice 
of Puerto Rico for 2 years prior to his appointment. 
From 1936 to 1940 he was supervisor of social work with 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration and the 
Department of Education, and chief of probation and 
parole with the Department of Justice of Puerto Rico 
during the period 1934 to 1936. 


RAYMOND J. PELLMAN was ppprtated probation officer 
for the Southern District of Ohio (Cincinnati) on July 
27. Mr. Pellman was awarded his A.B. degree by Xavier 
University in 1929, and his LL.B. in 1936 by the Y.M.C.A. 
Law School in Cincinnati. For 10 years before his ap- 

ointment he was probation officer with the Court of 


mga Relations and Juvenile Court, Hamilton County, 
io. 


ROBERT H. KNOX took office as probation officer in the 
Southern District of California (San Diego) on August 
1. Mr. Knox received his A.B. degree from San Diego 
State College and was employed in the probation office as 
a clerk before his present appointment. 


Hoop BooNE BARRY was appointed, on August 1, as a 
temporary probation officer to serve in the Southern 
District of Texas (Houston) during the absence of Lu- 
ther A. Griffith, who has been called to the armed forces. 


R. RUSSELL KOERNER, on August 3, was named tem- 
per probation officer in the Southern District of New 

ork (New York City). A former student of St. John’s 
University, Mr. Koerner was employed as a social worker 
for 7% years with the Big Brothers Association in 
Brooklyn. 


LAMAR N. SMITH, on August 11, entered on duty as a 
probation officer in the Northern District of Georgia 
(Gainesville) in the absence of John R. Turman, who was 
called to military service. Mr. Smith received a Ph.B. 
degree from Piedmont College in 1925 and an LL.B. de- 
gree from the University of Georgia in 1928. Since that 
time he has been engaged in the practice of law. 


Roy WILBur SMITH was named probation officer, Au- 
gust 17, to fill a new position in the Northern District 
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of Oklahoma (Tulsa). Mr. Smith attended the Uniy. 

sity of Tulsa for more than three years. He has i 
active in civic work in Tulsa and has served as director of 
educational programs over a local radio station. . 


TIPTON MASTERSON was appointed probation o 
August 18, to fill a new position in the Eastern Der 
of Tennessee (Knoxville). Following graduation fron 
the University of Tennessee in 1937, he taught school and 
coached athletics for 5 years. For 3 summers he Was 
recreation director at the University of Tennessee, 


PAUL L. BROWN was appointed, August 21, as probati 
officer in the Eastern District of Arkansas (Lite hen 
during the absence of Ercil F. Brown on military duty 
A graduate of the Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Mr. Brown received his M.A. degree from the University 
of Arkansas. For 14 years prior to his appointment Mr. 
Brown has been employed as a teacher and principal in 
Arkansas schools. 


JOHN D. COUGHLIN was appointed to fill a new position 
as probation officer in the Western District of New York 
(Buffalo). He entered on duty September 1. Mr. Cough- 
lin completed a 3-year teacher-training course at Buffalo 
Normal School and has studied at Canisius College, 
Preceding his appointment he was a member of the 
custodial staff of the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa., and a probation officer in Erie County, N. Y. Mr. 
Coughlin taught school for 2 years in Buffalo, and was 
director of child activity in Tonawanda, N. Y., for 6 
years. 


JOE BERNARD MARTIN was appointed, September 28, 
as probation officer in the Northern District of Georgia 
(Atlanta) to serve during the absence of Robert T. 
Catron on military duty. Mr. Martin received his LLB. 
degree from the University of Georgia in 1931 and was 
employed as a coach and teacher in the Decatur (Ga.) 
high school from 1936 to 1942. 


Tom A. HALL was named, on October 1, to fill a new 
oon in the Eastern District of Oklahoma (Mus- 

ogee). Mr. Hall received his A.B. degree from North- 
eastern University and was granted an M.A. and D.Ed. 
by the University of Oklahoma. Prior to entering the 
Federal Probation Service he was director of education 
at the Oklahoma State Penitentiary and more recently 
supervisor of education at the University of Oklahoma. 
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